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PREFACE 

TO THE AMERICAN EDITION. 



. The feUowiog work, though it has hitherto ap< 

jpeared witboot the Author's name, is well known to 

^' be the productioii of a Member of the British Parlia^ 

^ vent, who, to the speculations of a correct mind, ap<^ 

pesrs to ha¥e added the result 6t sound experience. 

7 H»ing been successful in the education and govern* 

: ment of a numerous femily of children, till -they be<^ 

- came heads of &miUes themselvesy at their request,. 

; and for Aeir benefit especially, he prepared this 

,z View of Christian Educatioa, The work, after com* 

" ing under the public eye, met with so favourable a re- 

oeplidn, that within a short period it passed ttirough 

three editions. The writer of this article, having 

access to a copy of it through the kindness of a 

friend, has carefoUy perused it, and is free to say, 

that, with merited reproof, he has also experienced 

instruction and delight* He views the noble author 

as laying for the foundation of his superstructure 

those excellent principles, which will bear the test 

of that awfully interesting day, when e^'ery man's 

woxir must be tried by the fire of eternal truth. Up* 



If 

oo this foundaikNi b* appears to liSTe bu3t wise^ 
and disfcreetly ; and his rulea, Ibougli somewhat geiH 
eial, yet if as faithfully reduced to practt^, at they 
are. valuable in their tendeacy^it is believed, would' 
greatly ameliorate the condition pf many a family.. 
It^ill be perceived by die attentive reader, jthat the^ 
Author is a member of the Episcopal Church ; bot^ 
ll^ unprejudiced mind will always be delighted with 
the pure Waters of truth, whether derived from an 
artificial fountain, or from a natural spring* A lead*^ 
ing excellency of the Mloittng work k^ thai aUakmg 
it^ appear* to have the fMm^f eternal weUrbeing of 
the child in vitw^ in its eduMlioiit no less, than Urn 
temporal naoAiIw^s and happiness* To the at^n^ 
meat of these ends we are guided by inatmctioBe^ 
which accord wiUi tte ti«le spirit of the ho^45crip* 

What is aaid upon the aul^ecl of rewards and- 
punishaswts», is irorlhy. to be. repeatedly lead, and 
with cbse attention. Some, perhaps, will olgect to 
' what, is said. upoi> the sutject of emulatiOR* The 
word, emti/oliofi, has been so mvch used to aignify a? 
virti^s principle^ or ai least a principle generallyi 
esteemed virtuous, that many may be startled to hear 
the Author dissuade parents from encouraging it in 
their children* But evea what he says upon this prin« 
ciple, if carefully examined, will be found to be very 
just. By emulation he means that selfish principle, 
by which we are stimulated to excel others for the 
name of excelling ; and not 4hat principle, through 
which we are antmated by the example of others to> 



6o%a mil as possiUe, that we iMy be the moie* 
uaefuL - Under tlie influence of the former principle^ 
if we flBrpeas oor competitors, we triumph at their 
expense ; and if we are sm^ssed, we envy them i 
sndh a principle ought to be discouraged. Under 
the influence of the latter, though animated to do our 
best, we shall even rejoice, if others do better. 

Thoogb the writer of this is by no means pleased 
with the practice of taking great liberties with the 
wo^s of others, he thinks a very few verbal altera* 
tions might be admitted with advantage. 

For the sake of the unlearned reader, and to 
render the work more eztensiveljr useful, a few Latin ' 
sentences in it, are^in this edition accompanied with 
a free translation. 

It may be seen, that the fellowing pages arie 
adapted especially to the use of those families, 
which move in the higher circles of life ; but they 
contain much, that may be interesting and useful to 
diose in bumble stations. 

With these brief remarks die work is presented 
to Uie American public, with a dcfsi/e that it may re- 
cetve a patronage in some good measure proportioQ* 
ed U> iu intrinsiQ value. 
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PEACTICAL VIEW, 



CHAP. L 



Inaitqmte Mention io Beligian in Bducatitm-^'Some of 
iU CauHs, 

Most persons have occasionally met with a new 
mansion, showy in its appearance, and commanding 
a fine prospect, but destitute of that first of aU requi- 
sites^ good water. Captivated by the beauties of a 
favourite spot, and anticipating a long and happy res* 
idence in the midst of attractive domains, the gentle- 
men who build houses sometunes forget that there are 
certain necessaries of life, for the want of which 
none of its embellishments or honours can ccmipen* 
sate. A similar disappointment, but of a more af« 
fecting nature, very finequently awaits the builders 
of that figurative house— a family of children. Their 
parents have taken the greatest pains to enable them 
to make a figure in the world ; but they have neg- 
2 
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lected to use the {^oper means for Ibrnishing ibeir 
minds wkh certain items m the catalogue of quaKfi« 
cations for^ a usefiil, respectable, and happy ltfe«^ 
namely, reUgiooB principles and habits. The bouse 
is enected ; hut, abs, therie is no water !-«-Thattbas« 
\^ho despise religion should not wish the minds of 
their children to be imbued with it, is natural and CO 
be' expected ;-»-^nd that those, who, wkfle they oi* 
tetisibly acknowledge the value of retigion, yet bM 
that the heart of man is naturaOy good ; and that the 
evils which abound in the wjorld may be ascribed (e 
the prejudices of nurses, the reveries of enthusitslSy 
the craft of priests, and the tyranny of rulers; shouM 
deem religious education almost superfluous, is hj 
no means surprising* However, such chataderB 
would slight all my acfanonitioos, and therefore it h 
in vain to address them. Those whose attention I 
would salicit are decent and reapectable parenta, 
who wish to,en(cr(ain«th<KBe views <}f hamao nature, 
and of the duties of man, which the holy Scripluresr 
exhiUt. That such persons should venlure to hoplft 
that their children will perform, in subsequent life, 
the duties they owe io God and their fellow'^ci^ea- 
tmt^y when^Uttle care has been taken to fuppfom 
ttem fpr^ this great work, la perfcictly a«t<»iislritig. 
Do we form wch absm:d expectations Jn other 
things ? D^ies any maa imi^pose that his son will be 
fit {6t any profession^ or busiaess, witbouit substao? 
tial ahd'per^evetiiig iaatruetion ? Does he venture 
to send him but into . the world as a lawyer, a mr-' 
gean,.itv a tradesman, without a long prepft^tioav 
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cxpfessly calculatdd to qodify bka (or lk« line of 
}ife to which he is destised ? And yet how many 
fethers expect their children to maintain the char^ 
a^er of Cbristians, with very little appropriate 
adneatioo to lead them to conquer, through divine 
igc2tcey their natural alienation from God, and to 
tecome^new creatucea under Christ their Savioar! 
<lod<'does not treat man in this manner, but famishes 
!mi, in the Scriptmres, with the mostauguat and pw* 
auasive teachers, and the great^t variety of instruct 
fion and exhortatioo, eakiilated to turn him fit»a 
daHtaess to iight^ and to induce him to crucify the 
Aesh with its affections and lusts. But man, deaf to 
ike divine voice, which says^ ^* Go and do thou like> 
^ wise ;'' and deaf also to the call even of paif ntal 
aflhction, nci sddom snftcs the early years of his 
oilpring to pass without any systematic and ade* 
cpiateplan of instruction and discipline cxprsssly 
calculated for the attainment of those great ends. 

Bat let as view this subject a little more narrow* 
%w- ha son intended for a learned proftssioa? He 
is 4ent to sehooK The father is earnest that the vias* 
ter should ground bim well in grammar, give him a 
ldste fQT classical Itterature, aad call Sorth bis pow* 
eiB'in composition. Afterwards, when the yooth is 
femoved to the university, a college and tutor are 
selected with anxious care lo promote his intellec- 
tual improvement. An earnest solicitude is felt that 
he sbouki become a sound and elegant seholar ; and 
iMfuiring friends are toid what progress he makes in 
* bis tileffary pursuits.<»*«Again : -suppose that a more 



JhvnUe ipal k in Ufe is dbonen Vj the paprat^ and Unit 
fais hoy is to be a tradesman : with what caoedtt* 
he selaet a mMler- who perfectly: o nd cw ta nds fab 
hosiaess, aaad milA be likely lo make the bey ihoiw 
ongjtAy aequainted wilh it. Andv*ai the yettra oC^ 
prenttcesb^dcaw towaids their cbse^ he.iB JoKmto^a 
that his sen should be Histmeted in all the higher pstis 
of the trade, that he may be in no respeet defieleitfl^ 
when he becoBie& bis onui master^ and is to establlsli 
himself in life* Let any one Who alh> ws these to ht 
just pictures of parental cane in provUing fbrdtt 
wxMly interests of efaUdcen^ say bow seldom their 
spiritnal interests are the object of equal solieitode. 
Are masters cboseo with the same care fiir the pp^ 
miQ^ton of ih$$e interests ? In feeing on schools and 
colleges for boys destined to the hi^er professtonsi 
and on masters and conntiag^boiises for those who 
are lo move in a more faamble Ime, is It a matter of 
prime consideration to select those wbieh are knoi;m 
to be favouraUe to tme rdigion t During educa* 
tion, is the progress of the boy in religion w^ched 
with unremitting soUeitude, and proeaoted by all 
those measures whicb solicitude njggests? Are 
pains anxiously taken to renuHre all the obstacles in 
the way 2 And fii^ly, is the boy himself reuMnMii 
(whenf that is possible) to a more fevoueable sitoa* 
tiim, if those obstacles are such as ^senttaily (a 
coantemct his advancement in religious attainments^ 
In most cases, I fear, ey&k where better things m^ht 
be hoped, th^e questbns must be answered in tba 
negative. The tiSotis made in favour of the reli^ 



|[fi}it&.iio{m>veiafat of yooii are paftial md mtytr 
iltonafic, and generally cold and languid. But, evto 
^c»i accQBipaiiied hy a conskkrabb degrte of ear- 
Mitoefti) timy very seUon evince a care and tlioQglit 
^^ jm>rx>rtionRd to the greatnesft of tbe okjtct. 
^0 aitentma to the externals of reKgion m enforced, 
^adbgfoTHig atns are forbidden and ponislied; and 
jMfhapa alio cireleadtag principles of the' Cboapel 
#dne ocGaaionaIlyinettiG«led;«^faiit afe dn teaiper, 
tbe tasle^ and eke habits narrowly watdwd f U evil 
Muatei^urted, not cmly in its coflDmencenient, but 
even b^re it appears, by goarding a|;ainst dispo- 
Anions and .pratttces, wfaieh, tfaoogfa not wrong in 
4itemsehres, are dangerous from their natural alliance 
miA those which are so ? Are the dawnings of good 
wrly descried and oi^fully cherished ? Above all, 
k the youthful sand cominoaUy taught to raise itself 
to the only sourer of safely and strength; to be 
diligent in sel^exaaiiaation, psnitenee, prayer, and 
pratte^? I fear it can a^ooa be said that a plan of 
thb kind : is foUowed eanieslly, .assidoonsly, and, 
with- due aUowanee for casual IntemiptionSy daily 
fnap. youth to. manhood ? And yet earnestly, asstd« 
lM>usIy, and daUy, is the child, taught his reading and 
speUtng^ the schm&oy bis grammar §[nd classics; * 
the adadeoiicia& his Euclid, Locke, and Newton^ 
saddle ekrii or apprei^sce his master's, business. 
(km weccmsult our experienoeon these points wkfa* 
out exdaimtfig-*^ What pnident care in human things! 
WJiat negligence in divine 1 Tbe resiril of such neg- 
ligence oiay easily be anticipated, and ialamefHabi^ 
2* 



appttfent ifi file ckaraeter Md ' htMu of cor jMii^ 



Is tbi» negiigeiMse to be accounted for Irotn any 
peculiar fiidtily with whicb Cfarblian truths are im^' 
bibed, and Chrisdan habits^ formed t h ibe path ^ 
tme religion so easiljr discovered^ and so inviting^ 
dMBt the young scs^cely want a monitor to point ie 
oat and reemnmend it to their choice i while tha^ of' 
fa«n»n scsaiee is thcvny, tmd arduous, aiid disgust^ 
ing, and never willingly ctosen ? Let the wih^ ^ 
God a^ human experience answer* In fact, trutb 
'rei|uires that this, pictofe should be almost rev«ersed#' 
Religion is that w4iieh is, beyond all things, repiaA^ 
sive to the nature of man ; while human seience had 
many eharms for him, a^ meets 'with ttttle opposii«^ 
ik>n fiom his native propensities. In tneulcatiii^^ 
nsligton we are rolling a^stoneup hill, which mast 
be watched every moment, or it wilt do<m bound 
dowin again ; nor can we bope to ma^e any prngress^ 
in our work without continued and painfuL efforts. 

To those who acknowteiige the natural propeio*^ 
sity of man to evil, and yet take so little paina as 
ottrrect it in his edueation, f cannot refrain from adk 
dressii^ a few expofttalatiiHis**^^-— Do you act in m 
similar manner with respect to any corporeal defot^ 
mtty to vrhkh your children maybe suh^eet f B^ 
you not take rtie best medical advice^ and perseverOf 
pelrha^ for mairf yesirs, and at a great expensc^l 
adid with' very serious inconveniences both tayour* 
selves and yomr child, in the use of such means *&i 
may be focommended to yea for his recovery^ An^ 



jpolfibe fvil yoDiktboin> toxoiTfet pfobaUy aftect 
only one part of bis fraioe ; or the efibrts of uom^ 
Slated nfikMire may femoweit. ;. aad even if be should 
caiffy it with hiia io bis grave^it B9ay not be fatal to, 
his piosec^ n^lfatre, mach less to Us ftiture bappi-. 
nesstf But; the disease to. which his soul is soliject is. 
uoivc^rsaly pwvading all its faculties a^d dtspoai* 
tiwa* Nature^ instead of a&rding a nsasedy, is its 
souref, and, if ootcooalefacled, wiU iiiMUbly reo* 
d^ it flBore and more desperate ; and the evils it 
tfM^tens are of iafioite laagpitudey and of elenial 
daratioiu What, then, can you tbiak. of your neg« • 
ligeace ? Are you not west civeily. deficient in your 
mf^ of your oflbpring? And bow will you render 
aa aocount to that JSeing wfa» has gxv«B you a sacred 
oinrge. to act as bte vicegerents, in their education f 

The causes of those lamentable and yery general 
defects ia religious education whick have. beeano» 
tieed ace .varioaa* At {urtaciiit I will meiiti5Ni only 
two«e ti»ee of thees* 

When parents, though they may haiire a great 
assped for religion, are not truly seligious, there is^ 
so difficoUy in accounling for their lukewamness in 
yrofidingiar the religious educatiiMi of their chiU 
dran If they do not consider Cbrisliapity as the 
pearl of great price | if in pcactf ce they .mahe it rath* 
er ^ handmaid of then? worldly interesis and idea* 
^iasS) than the unrivalled eeipvess <rf. their Imrts^ 
and the sovereign, guide of their actions i if this ie 
ptftciicaify the estimation in whieh they bcdd it» of 
^Miw, tfiey will gsva it.lH|t a MCoiid>^ a tUrd^ or a 



iburih piafie aiaoog die objects on wki^ ih^k ykfK 
is fixed in the education of their c]|ildrefi» If^ M 
their passage through life, they do aoi tn/n^ (wbal« 
ever ihejr omy hokl in theory) sacrifice their owl 
profit, Of pleasure, or repuiatioo^ atthe shrb^pf 
Religion, when the$e canoot be secured wiihoq^ 
sonae derelictioa of duty, it must be expected thaV 
whatever tbey> may profess as to their plans oC^doH 
cation, they will in/mt attend laore to the i^oridly 
advancement^ or pleasure? or reputation of their 
children, than to their progress ia vital Gbristianitj# 
As such parents, however, frsiqueiuJy lament ini 
themselves defect^ which they have nc^ a heart Uk 
remedy ; let. them be asked whether they would wi]^ 
Uugly 9ee their offspring in the aame state of thi^ 
dom, pursuing a.cour^ w^ich they dis^f^ove, a«ci 
hreathing fruitless wishes aft#r that hoUaess whicbr 
they have nod the courage to practise. I/.tbek 
siiads revolt at this, prospecf, let them eodeavomr, ia 
their choice of masters and i|ii%tructocs^ lorescujG^ 
their children at least from the evils which prese 
^pou themselves* They may thipkit impraotici|U« 
in their .own case (though in truth if they uadertook, 
the work iaa right spirit, they would conquer everj^. 
difficulty by the alt*powerfui aid of divine grace,) t^ 
break through inveterate habiU) andto braye,amid»j^ 
a circle of aqquaint^^nce like themsebes, the looks,* 
the language, the demeanour, to which a proni^an^: 
universal obedience to the calls of.du^woulde^pose 
ihem. But let them have pity on dieir c^pring^ 
and put them i|i a course whicby w^h Qod!s bl«s$i|ig| 



iMry^ptwerre ttem frmn the galltf^ fetters whicb 
Mnd their parents. 

' There are certliia'clasees of upright Chrfatiaim 
(Mi I sotieit theiV attention with far better hope,) 
^o9^ efforts in the great work of Christian Ekhica* 
ik»'$TB feeble, from canses of a very different kind. 
Ttro ef these causes, which arise immediately out of 
th^i^ r§l%ioiis principles, I will now mention. 

' Sbme parents, of a truly christian character, are 
df epinfim, that althoiigh the instruction of the head 
iAiii a good measure left' to man, God vhidicates to 
Kimsdif ill a p^ediar manner Ae empire of the hearty 
Utid eairies on hft own work of conversion in his own 
way. They tlierefi(»e regard hmnan endeavours to 
liadtf^ hearts ^f die young toOod as (to say the 
lea^) of ^tay doidiytftil efficacy; and perhaps look 
il^ith some Jealousy on- a very sedufeus use of meads^ 
ferAealtaimDentof this object, as indfcative of a 
dfepositioD to d^firtd on means, rather than on the 
p^wer and mercy of God» They hope, that if they 
preservetheir children, as far as may be, from the 
Gtetamtim^n of lh4^ work), make Uiem well ac*^ 
quatnted with the christiaii doctrine, and use them 
tft a regular attendam^e on religious ordinances. He 
will hear the earnest prayers offered up for them, 
slid in His good time work on their afltobns and 
brkig them to Himself. These aeiitiments, in which 
tt»re is a specibus mixture of truth and error, are 
afcecmpaiiied by christian graces and habits which 
fae^re a powerfiil tendency to countera<^ their prac* 
tkiB^eifeets. Parents who are wantmgin sedulous 



aUenttoti Ui tb»ir duldreiv an ^Aea vtfjr cirict is 
the examination of themselves, and CGiinent for lesK 
denies of coimcience, for hatred of sin, for low of 
holiftess, and for adorniog the Oo^iel of 'dieir ^ 
viour, by presenting in tbemselveBnodahioBs imag^ 
of that mind which shone forth in .him* By an at<« 
lentive observer, however, well acquainted withtiie 
interior of thw fomilies, the operation of the f&regio* 
11^ opinions will not unfrequently be dis^etly trae« 
^ I and in whatever d^ree they ofterate, dieir ten^ 
dency must be to weaken, if not to pacaij^e* paranN 
t|d exertions. The hearts and die babks ff the ri»» 
hig generation will not be uratd^d with due solici- 
tude ; and evils Witt not be checked and antktpat^ 
^, nor proonaiag af^seecsnees cherished, with that 
wake&l and unreasitting anxiety which the ineaktP'^ 
laUeknpoitance of education demands. Natjare,witli 
its cormptioiis, will be alkyw^ to gather strength 9 
Hd grace, if assisted, wiK be feebly asskted, by pat^ 
ifnital cooperadm, (a* cooperation which must itsetf 
also be altogetlwr the fruit of grace,) till the little 
victuns of this false system contract a most pernio 
eiotis and fetal habit of hearing and repeating reli-^ 
gtaus truths with indifference, and sometimes per-^ 
(paps are in nearly as bad a state as the ofikprbg of 
Irreligious parents* 

How can swh a case be contemplated witfaDut 
an unusual share of pity ! Of pity, for children wkhr 
bright prospects so blasted ; and for parents whc^e 
very piety, under partial and therefore miatabea 
views of Gosp^trttth^ prepays d»a{^oiiitffiem^wk 



Utter {iQiigt la fetore life^ if not ettnaal nnn, far 
these whom Ibejr iiai% brought into bekig^*and 
irhooi) ttnder a better i^ysteiD* of edncatioa, thejr 
w^bL httve fonad thek glory, and joy, and crown of 
ff^fomug in the great day of the Lord. 
^i That the parants ha^e adopfted partial and enro- 
Bflous views of religious tmtfa, who can doabt ? God 
kyin ibo Jlrtctest sense, the Girer of all good, both 
in the. natural and in the spiritual world : but in both 
he egalsbys. means to effect bis objects ; and the well 
diii^ed'efibrta of hie creatures form a most import 
taot branch of those means* Who expects to reap 
if he will not sow, or to read if he will not learn his 
alphabet? Nor is the connexion between the ac<^ 
qmsiUon of > spiritual advantages, end the use of 
meens. less intimate. Thus, thoogh Christ is omr 
Mvation, yet the salvatioo of maiiikind is ^H3ken of 
in Scriptore:^as dependuig on the exertimis of the 
Apostles nnd ttmit foUbwers. They are called the 
%b of the world. When it is declared^ that thejr 
fAko call upon the name of the. Lord shall be sayed^. 
iiimediaidjr aft^wahls, for die fecial purpose, as 
it^abould seem, of pointing out the absolute neceasi^' 
ty M empii^iog means, the apostle proceeda to aski 
¥..How then shall they call on him in whom they 
^ have not believed ? And how afaali they beliere 
^ in ^mof whomUiey have not* heard f And how 
^jhall tiiey hear without a prenchert And how 
^. ahsdl they preach except they be sent i^ Rom. x« 
1.4, *IJ^* . And in i^ict conlbraiity with this wiew of 
dusngt^ im decbm hnaself willing, in hw own mio- 



aileijftl labwuit ^ ^pthd md H ^f^nt for die befiefit 
of Mlien ; and chaig^s his apiriliial fon Timothy^iB 
^ episQopitl office <i>ajigperi to litm> KkbeimtmU m 
f«a9«n end (by a 6(Nrtof bgrpcrbok of 8|ieeGh,.axit|qK 
from his deep iflipreBPioo of the UMpeakable imp9fi^» 
tarce of exertkui) otn rf suumu So vben micAin^ 
Qt bad jteacfaevs are laeaiioMdtthe efficacy i^ meaoi 
i» no less ttroi^ly marked* Under the Mosaic duk 
ptmatioih the sias of the })e^e are contmuaUy aa* 
cribed to the a^fligeaoe or the lake doctriae of the 
priests* Our SaWoiir holds simihtf laiq^iaf^ ^biffh 
apeaklngof the tcaohing of the Scribes and Phari- 
sees, he.ssya, that '* if the Uiad.lead the blind, boA 
<( shall &I1 into the ditch." And, nndcor the Gospel 
the effect ot the errors.of the naU^oeaaiag but mis^ 
taken builders of ^^ hay, st^raw, stubble," on the true 
jbuadatioD, Christy is . pointedly noticed* It is de» 
clared, that such teachers shall stjfer Um ; their 
people not being prepared by them to abide the 
fiery turdeal by which ev^ teacher's ivork (that is, 
the flock coavected by him to Christianity) mis lo 
be tried. 1 Cbr. iii U — Id. So &tal would be tbe 
affect of the wrong measures taken by them in thehr 
christian ministry! Not to multiply q«u>tatioDS, i 
will ckise what 1 have to advance on this head with 
pointing out some few parts of Scr^tnre respectmg 
the v^ case before us ; namely, the instruclion of 
duUren. How earnettly does Moses charge ^ 
Israelites to ttnch the Itm t^ their childrm^ at iAcy 
me «9» otid nt dcntun, mnd come in and g^ ou^ /* Clould 
he haVe more stip^gly characterised iaslaot, coo^ 



f^ dtant, unremktiAg tlislruction f Solonon is scarcely 
less pressing fe his 'exhortations to 'train tp a child 
in the way in which he 9hmdd go ; and he is most 
distinct in his promise of a blessing and success to 
Aich instruction. When the Lord appeared as an 
Ingel to Abraham, he plainly intimated, that the 
patriarch's exertions among his children and the 
nsing generation in his household would be eflfec* 
taal as means of securing them in the true iatth« 
6en« xviii* 19. And I cannot but think that chil« 
#fen were allowed to partake of the initiating rites 
of circumcision and baptism, at so early an age, on 
the general presumption that the appointed means, 
K duly employed by their parents and sponsors, 
would secure, under God's blessing, the great ob- 
ject of conversion to God. 

If this view of the scriptural doctrine respecting, 
not the importance only, inat the necessity of using 
tneans zealously, diligently, unceasingly, for the at- 
tainment of spiritual ends, be just : what shall we 
sray of those parents who excuse their want of assi- 
duity and vigour, in taking proper measures to im- 
press the hearts, as well as to inform the under- 
standings, of their children, on the plea that conver- 
sion is God's work, and that the times and seasons 
ht carrying it on are in his hand ? I will not argue 
with them, but leave them to the admonitory voice 
of their own conscience. When we look forward 
to the advancement of religion among the rising 
generation, there are no promoters of that great 
worik on whom we fix our eyel with so much hope, 
3 
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as on pious parents. How deeply then must we 
lameRt that there should be found among them such 
principles as I have mentioned ; which, operating 
on {jarental partiality, or love of ease, or other dis« 
positions unfavourable to watchfulness and vigour in 
conducting education, present us, in a spiritual sense, 
at least, with ^^ ashes and mourning," in families 
where we expected '^ beauty and the oil of glad* 
"ness!" 

But the foregoing error is most to be deplored 
when joined wkh another, also arising from a source 
which challenges our respect and veneration: I 
mean, the hope entertained by some parents, remiss 
in the spiritual nurture of their children, that the 
promised blessing to the offspring of pious ancestors 
t will be realised, sooner or later, in their conversion. 
On the influence of such a sentiment, when united 
with that which was last under consideration, I need 
not dwell. Everyone must see that when, on the 
one hand, a low opinion is entertained, by parents of 
the efficacy of human endeavours, in leading their 
children to true conversion ; and on the other, a hope 
is indulged that the great Shepherd will, at some 
time or other, gather them to his fold ; the efforts in 
education will be altogether destitute of watchful 
and persevering energy, and the worst effects may 
be expected. Whether, however, this latter senti- 
ment be combined with the former or not, it is of an 
importance sufficient to claim our serious attention. 
Let us then examine how far it is warranted by 
Scripture and experience. Those who hold it, rely 



OB the numerous passages in the word of God, te 
which a blessiag is promised to the seed of bis true 
servants, and more particularly on the gracious de- 
claration in the second Commandment* These di«> 
vine promises are sources of great comfort to chris- 
tian • parents, strenuously exerting themselves in 
bringing up their children in the nurture and admo- 
liition of the Lord. What numbers have been sup* 
ported by them, when toiling, apparently without 
success, in the discharge of their parental duties ! 
But even those who are so employed may expect 
more than the promises were intended' to convey. 
And if such persons, the very persons for whose 
benefit the promises were given, may look forward 
lo the conversion and final salvation of their chil* 
dren , with unwarranted confidence i what shall we 
say of confidence, — what shall we say even of 
hope, in those who are ill performing the duties of 
parents, and who, though they will scarcely allow 
it, make the promises themselves the ground of their 
neglect ? 

How iar a misplaced hope of this kind may have 
contributed to the lamentable declension, in many 
instances, of succeeding generations from the piety 
of those which preceded them, cannot .be determin- 
ed : but certain it is, that such declensions stain the 
page of history in almost all times. Look at the 
successors of Joshua, and of the Elders of his ap* 
pointment ; at the sons of Samuel and of £ii, of Je- 
hoshaphat and of Josiah ; and at the descendants 
from th^ members of the first christian churches, a3 



well as of the ehurches reformed from Popery ; at 
the descendants from the pious ministers ejected in 
this country at the time of the Restoration, and from 
their hearers : in short, search the annals of the 
Jewish or Christian Church in almost any age, and 
you will be convinced that the piety of ancestors is 
very far indeed from being a security to their off* 
spring. 

To humble, zealous, well-directed, and perseves^ 
ing efforts, in the work of Christian Education, Go4 
gives a signal blessing i but those who will not eosr 
ploy such efforts, have no ground to expect anjr 
blessing. They may rather look with awful appre- 
hension to the curses every where denounced in the 
word of Grod against those who have mercies place4 
within their reach, but will not accept them in the 
appointed way* 
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The Period from early Infancy to the Learning to read^^ 
Faulty Course commonly jnirsued — JSI very early Jltten^ 
Hon to Tempers and habits recommended'-^Religion 
how to beinsiiUed^Partntal Example. 

The years which precede manhood are naturally 
divided into several periods. The first is, from early 
infancy to the time when the child begins to read. 
The next is, from that time to the time of going (if a 
boy) to school, or to a private tutor ; and, if a girl, 
to the age of ten or twelve. On the present occa- 
sfcn, my remarks will be confined to these incipient 
but highly important stages in education. 

The period of infancy is generally suffered to 
slide away with little or no attention to the work of 
education. The child is supposed to be in a kind of 
irrational state, which will scarcely admit of moral 
discipline, and its parents seem to think only of its 
health and amusement. If it wants any thing, its 
wish must be gratified ; if it cries, it is to be quieted 
by. indulgence ; or if this cannot be effected, at- 
tempts are frequently made to cheat it into a belief 
that the desired object has suddenly vanished. If 
it-has been hurt, the immediate cause of its misfor- 
tune, whether animate or inanimate, is not seldom to 
be beaten, and the chiW itself is encouraged to join 
in inflicting the punishment. Things proceed in 
this way nearly till the time when the child can talk, 
3* 



and often much longer; and -when this sysfem is 
changed for another ; still it gives way very slowly, 
and in many cases some remains of it may be dis- 
cerned for years after the child is allowed to be ccik 
pable of instruction. What is the true character and 
tendency of this course of proceeding ? * It unques" 
tionably fosters those seeds of evil which abound in 
our nature. Is man naturally self-indulgent ? What 
then must be the effect of a studied system of indul- 
gence ? Is he impatient^ and passionate, and vin« 
dictive? How greatly inust these dispositions be 
cherished ; by not only permitting but encouraging 
their gratification ! Is he disposed, when in pur- 
suit of fav<»irite objects, to be little scrupulous with 
respect to'violations of plain-dealing truth? The 
artifices to which nurses and female relations resort 
would almost create such a disposition, were it not 
t>riginally in his bosom. With what eyes then must 
the Almighty look upon such a course of proceeding! 
It would be trifling with my readers to pursue this 
topic any farther. 

But now we proceed to the important inquiry, 
What system of management ought to be substituted 
in the place of that which has been described ? All 
persons who do not think that a plea of necessity (a 
very unfounded ^a, however, in the present case) 
may b^ urged in favour of the practice of positive 
evil, must allow, that every thing should be avoided 
by mothers and. nurses which has a tendency to 
cherish and bring into activity that depraved nature, 
which, if there be any truth ia Scripture, or any m^ 
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liance can be placed on experience, we all bring 
into the world with us.* They will grant, therefore, 
that Nanny, or the cat, or the chair, are not to be 
keaim because they happen to have displeased the 
child.^^Bnt must not we confine ourselves to mere 
abstinence from fostering evils ? Is it not visionary 
and chimerical to attempt to check bad tempers and 
habifts, and to lay a foundation for good ones ? Or 
if an attempt of this kind be not altogether hopeless, 
is it not at least unnecessary to make it at so early a 
period, when little success can be expected : and 



* The natar&l perrenion of the human heart, or the predom- 
iDaace of its propeiuities to eril, rather tfaao to good, is, by 
nany at the present daj, not only denied, but on the contrary 
they contend, that its prevailing tendencj is towards yirtae^s 
side. In support of this opinioD it is said, that ^* virtue is uni- 
" versally approved, and vice detested ;'' and that, ^^ were it 
^' not for bad exau^, and bad educatko, chUdren would nottw 
«> so geoerallj prone to evil, as we now find them.'' But it may 
be said in answer, that were it not for good example and good 
education, children and men would doubtless be much worse than 
they now are. 

To decide correctly on this subject, we ihoiild inqvire, wbaf 
would be the result, were children permitted to grow up without 
9iMij salutary instruction, restraint, or admonition; or which 
course of instruction would be attended with the greatest suc- 
cess ; that which inculcates moderate indulgence, obedience to 
parents, repentance for sin, the love and spiritual worship of 
God, and aH the self-denying and dinnteieited duties of the Gos- 
pel; or that which inculcates self-indulgence, disobedience, 
hardness of heart, and contempt of God, and all his command- 
ments ? 

Viewing the subject in this light, no one caa doubt, what the 
flMml' teoieocy. ofthe httowi brart ifl« 
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most advisable to defer it till the reason of the 
child is further advanced, and its ability to submit 
to discipline is greater ? My etperience gives me 
a view of parental duty very difierent from that to 
which these questions would l<^d. The Almighty 
Creator very soon begins to unfold in man ^ose 
intellectual and moral faculties which are tlestined, 
when rightly employed, to qualify him for the l}igh«> 
est services and enjoyments through the ages of eter- 
nity. In a few weeks .after its birth, a child's reasoa 
begins to dawn ; and with the first dawn of reason 
ought to commence the moral cnlture which may be 
best suited to counteract the evils of its nature, and 
to prepare the way for that radical change, that- new 
birth, promised in baptism, and the darling object of 
the hopes of every parent who looks on the cove- 
nants in that holy rite, not as forms but as realities* 
Let me appeal to every mother who delights to view 
her infant as it lies in her arms, whether it does not 
soon begin to read " the human face divine," to re- 
cognise her smile, and to shew itself sensible of her 
affection in the little arts she employs to entertain it. 
Does it not, in no long time, return that smile, and 
repay her maternal caresses with looks and motions 
so expressive, that she cannot mistake their import ? 
She will not doubt, then, the importance of fostering 
in its bosom those benevolent sympathies which de* 
light her, by banishing from her nursery whatever 
is likely to counteract them. She will not tolerate 
in a nurse that selfish indifierence to the wants of an • 
infant, which ^om^mes leaves it to cry, wbil^ she 
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fiBiilie& h^r breakAut or chats with a ccMnpanioiu 
Much Ies8 will she tolerate passionate snatches and 
scolding names, and hard and impatient tones of 
v9Ace, in the management of her child. I may be 
proQoimced fanciful ; but I certainly think it would 
be. of importance to keep sour and ill-humoured faces 
out of a nwi^ry, even though such faces were not 
coinm^nly accompanied by corresponding conduct* 
I am persuaded that I have seen a very bad effect 
piroduced by a fttce ^ this kind on the countenance 
and mind of an infant* Is it not reasonable to sup- . 
pgse, that if an in&nt symp^bises with a smile, it 
may also sympathise with a frown, and catch some- 
what of the iaward disposition which distorts the 
features of the nurse t Thus begin the eSbrts of a 
parent to cherish all that is benevolent and afiection* 
ate in the bosom of a child ; and to prevent the 
growth of every thing of an opposite nature* And 
who shall presume to assign limits to the importance 
of such effinrts in the education of a being whose 
leading disposition, if it fulfil the will of its Maker, 
must, both tlurough life and through all eternity, he 
loteF 

But parental cares soon extend. In a short time, 
impatience and selfishness show themselves in a 
child, and are accompanied by fretfulness, jeahmsy, 
anger, and envy. At so early a period does innate 
covntption display its powers, and caJl Aw the re« 
straining hand of a parent ! But how are these evils 
to be counteracted at an age when both the body 
and mind are so tender, and wheja neither aiv«»fints 
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nor explanations can be understood ? Undoubtedly ^ 
great delicacy of treatment is reqirired. The cha^-' 
acter of the child must be studied ; and, if possible, 
such correctives must be applied as will not deeply 
wound its feelings. It is surprising what female in* 
genuity, quickened by maternal tenderness, mil 
achieve in this way« Does a child, too young to 
listen to reason, want something it ought not to have? 
Its mother will suddenly turn its attention to anothec 
object, and thus prevent the rise of improper tem- 
pers, or arrest them in their course. — ^Is it jealous of 
the attention paid to a brother ? While she perse- - 
veres, perhiatps, in showing to a brother the kindness 
which has raised this jealousy,, she will pour such a 
stream of affection on both the children, as shall at 
once nhow them how much each is the object of her 
love, and lead them by sympathy to feel a similar 
love for each other. This will be the best antidote 
to jealousy. But cases will arise, in which, with att 
her ingenuity, she will not be able to effect her pur- 
pose in this way. On such occasions, if the child is 
loo young to understand reason and persuasion, she 
will, as for as possible, shorten and sweeten its tria)^ 
but without fostering bad dispositions in its bosoo|» 
If it is a little older, she will endeavour to turn the 
trial to good account, by holding up to it such chrism 
lian and filial motives as suit its capacity and charac<» 
ter. 7'hese will be accompanied by such a descri)>^ 
lion and exemplification, on the one hand, of the 
effects they ought to produce, and of the sunshine of ^ 
soul to which they lead ; and on the other, of ih^ . 
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bfttefiflness of the fault in question, of the unhappi- 
ness which must attend the commission of it, and of 
the regret and bad consequences which must follow ; 
as may, by God's help, prepare its tender mind for 
spkitual discrimination, and a spiritual taste, (if I 
may so speak,} and give its infant affections some 
bias on the sight of God and duty. 
- But how, some parents may ask — how can this 
be effected at so tender an age ? It seems to us im- 
possible.— - Believe me, much may be done, with 
very yoong children, by placing gradually before 
(hem, with cheerfulness and affection, and in a spirit 
suited to the occasion, religious truths, associated as 
much as may be with images pleasing to their mind^ 
The appellations, God and Jesus, should soon be 
made familiar to them ; and the dwelling place of 
diese Divine Persons may be so pointied out and de« 
scribed; and their power and their holiness, and 
Hiore especially their love, may be so set forth and 
brought home to the feelings, by little antl simple 
illustrations, that, while the tender mind is imbued 
with the first rudiments of rreligious knowledge, rev- 
erence, and afl^tion foi- divine things, if God smile 
M the endeavour, shall be excited in the heart. But 
special care must be taken not to give fatiguing lec- 
tures, nor to make too powerful calls on the feel* 
ings. " Here a little and there a little," must be 
4ie parentis motto in conveying instruction at this 
age ; and for that little, the seasons must be chosen 
when the child is most likely to lend a willing ear : 
ftod ibe sul^ect must always be dropped before it 
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becomes tiresome, unless there be some very press- 
ing call for its being continued ; in which case, in- 
deed, the occasion itself will generally make it in« 
teresting. Very short and simple stories from Holy 
Writ may be employed with great advantage : as 
that of Jesus taking the little children in his arms, 
and blessing them ; that of his restoring the widow^a 
son to life ; and many others. If these are told in a 
cheerful manner, and with such liHle appropriate 
touches as will present the scene to the imagination 
of the child, they will seldom fail to delight it, and 
will be called for again and again. When they are 
fixed in its memory, it is evident with what great 
advantage reference may be made to them when the 
parent finds occasion to have recourse to dissuasion, 
or reproof, or exhortation. 

In conveying instruction, it is a most important 
point for the parent always to bear in mind, that far 
more may be done by exciting the sympathy of the 
child than by appealing to its reason. Things in- 
deed should always be presented to it in the garb of 
truth and good sense ; but unless its feelings are in 
unison with its convictions, it may be perfectly per- 
suaded of truths without being influenced by them 
in practice. And how are the appropriate feelings 
to be excited in its bosom ? Chiefly by the feelings 
of the parent being in unison with the subject on 
which he speaks. Is he dwelling on the greatness 
of God, or on his all-seeing eye, or on his eternity, 
or on his glory ? Let his own heart harmonise with 
his lofty theme, and probably the right string in that 
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of his child will vibrate. Is he describing the di- 
vine love and tenderness, and naercy, especially as 
exemplified in Jesus Christ ? If his own feelings are 
impressed by the picture he presents, those of his 
child are not likely to be altogether unmoved. But 
reverse the case as to the parent, and what is to be 
expected from the child ? Who can be so absurd as 
to hope, that, when religious truths are taught as a 
schoolmaster teaches the grammar, good impressions 
will be made on the heart ? Do we see, in fact, that 
when the Catechism is so taught, any such impres- 
sion is made. Step into a village-school where that 
excellent compendium of our holy religion has been 
learnt merely as a task, and you will find the chil- 
dren as little afiected by its truths (even if they un- 
derstand it) as they are by the lessons in their spel- 
ling-book. One would almost think that they con- 
ceived it pointed out the high privileges and the sa- 
cred duties of the inhabitants of the moon, and that 
they had nothing lo do with it but to get it by heart. 
Few, if any, parents, it is hoped, who make religion 
a branch of education, proceed in a way so utterly 
irrational as the generality of village-schoolmasters 
in teaching the catechism ; but in whatever degree 
they approach to the village-school system, in that 
degree must they look for a similar result. If 

'*Si Tig me flere, dolendum est 
" Primom ipsi tibi,*'* 

be a just description of human nature, when applied 

* Ujou wouid have me weep, yon aiist ini be affected with 
grief yourself. 

4 
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to adalts, ft is doubly and trebly so vk the case of 
children. Adults have been used to attach certaia 
feelings to certain truths and certain incidents, the 
the recurrence of which will do much towards excit* 
ing those feelings ; but children have not yet learnt 
(except in some obvious instances,) how the circum<* 
stances of life will influence their own welfare, and 
the welfare of others ; and therefore it is no wondet 
that their feelings should not be excited, until they 
see how others feel. The great Creator has ordain<- 
ed, that in early childhood all the powers and facul- 
ties of man shall be placed under the guidance, 
apd in a very great degree under the forming hand 
of his parents. His feelings are as ready as his inr 
tellectual powers to take the impression that may be 
given them. How strong are the prejudices imbibed 
from parents in early youth ! When pains are taken 
to produce a similarity, how clearly do we see the 
prominent features in the manners, habits, and feel- 
ings of parents reflected in their offspring ! A little 
gipsey is an adult gipsey in miniature. I am told, 
tliat among the Gentoos a like similarity is very ap* 
parent; and I have myself been struck by it among 
the Quakers — a sect whom I by no means mention 
to dishonour. Why may not the potent engine which 
produces such striking efiects among these and other 
classes of men, and often promotes feelings and hab- 
it|8 adverse to good sense and propriety,, to good or- 
der, or to true religion, be employed in favour of the 
best interests of man and the glory of God ? To suf- 
fepit to lie idle, is folly and sin. But, in fact, it wiH 
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am be absolutely idle. One thing or another, chil- 
dren will always be catching from their parents ; and, 
through the corrupt bias of human nature, thejr will 
be far more ready to catch the evil than the good : 
and even in copying what is innocent, if not positive* 
ly good, in parents, they will be very apt to give it 
some turn, or associate it with some quality, which 
inay make it subservient to evil. What then is like- 
fy to be the effect of negligence in this great point ? 
In trutb, can we look around us, and not have la* 
mentable proofs pf its effect ? How many children of 
good parents do we see imitating little, in parental 
example, but neglect of duty ! In the pareoU ibia 
iieglect has been chiefly visible perhaps in educa* 
don ; but the child, as might be expected, extends 
it much farther. Or, suppose the parent to be led 
by a blind fondness to humour his child, to overlook 
his faults, and to allow himself to omit the present 
duty of restraining and ruling hioi, under some vague 
hope that a more favourable time will arrive for the 
exercise of his power, or that God will in his own 
^e^ by his own providence, and by the teaching of 
his own Spirit, correct the faults which the father 
tolerates. Shall we not be extremely likely to find 
that a^hild so educated will chiefly resemble his par- 
ent in giving way to self delusion and self indulgence, 
and in indistinct and unscriptural reliance on future 
jpfts of Providence to the neglect of present duties ? 
But it is not only by copying his faults that a child 
derives evil from a parent : if care be not takeo, 
qualities and habits innocent} or even commendable, 
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ivill be so caught or so imitated' by the child) as to 
administer to the gratification of bis evil passions. — 
Is the parent energetic ? Let him guard against^ bib 
child's adopting his energy as an engine of prtde or 
ambition, — Is he jocose ? His playful humour may 
be imitated by the child, for the purpose of putting 
aside serious thought or vigorous application; or of 
indulging in ridicule or satire ; or of practising tricte 
not consistent with simplicity and sincerity of char- 
acter, and employed probably for selfish purposes* 
Nay, unless care be taken, piety itself in a parent^ 
that child of Heaven, may lead to fanaticism, or cant, 
or hypocrisy in a child. Certain tones and gestures, 
which (though, as Ilhtnir, to be avoided) are in the 
parent the accompaniment of true communion with 
his Maker, often become quite pitiable or disgusting 
in the child, not being connected with those deep de- 
votional feelings which can alone make them tolera- 
ble ; or, if so connected, being utterly unsuited to 
his age. 

This subject might be pursued farther; but enough 
has been said to excite the reflections of well-mean- 
ing parents j and those reflections will naturally point 
to the particular circumstances of each individual, 
and be far more useful than any thing I could add. 
No one can doubt the deep responsibility of every 
parent to make a good use of his power over the dis- 
positions^and aflections of his offspring. And since, 
in exercising that power, nothing will be so opera- 
tive as his own example, how earnest should he be, 
tl^at the light which shipes in him may be thq true 
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fight of the Gospel, purified as much as may be firom. 
every thing that may obscure or defile it! And also 
how earnest should he be to join to such an example 

9 sagacious watchfiikiess, and even a holy jealousy, 

10 prevent his child from misunderstanding it, or the 
principles and motives from which it springs ; and 
to prevent a pervefse or deceptious^ use being made 
fifit! 
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CHAP. m. 

General ObservationS'^Parents to guard against their 
Faults in the Fresenct of their Children'^'Children not 
to he made Playthijigs-^The Chitd^s Goodj and not tlit 
FarenVs Ease, to be the Ohject^^The Heart to be had 
in View rather than the outward Act — Ouard against 
a ChiUPs Jhiiflces^J9tudy Consistency of %stefii—>rti- 
tereourse with your Children*^Freedtm of eonrerM- 
tum-^Siudy of (Mraeter^Persanal Exertion m AT- 
ueaiimi. 

I SHALL {proceed to offer to parents some geneml 
recommendations, which may guard them against 
evils not uncommon in famtKes, ismd may shorten my 
remarks on many of the details of edacation in sub- 
sequent parts of this essay* 

1. Let a parent be particularly on bis guard 
against his feults and weaknesses when in the bosom 
of his family. 

Th^ reverse is not seklom the case. The cir- 
cumspection and restraint practised abroad, are of- 
ten greatly relaxed at home. Here liberties and 
self*indulgences are thought more allowable ; wrong 
tempers are not instantly repressed in the bosom^ 
and are suffered to deform the countenance, and al- 
so sometimes to break out in unchristian tones, ex- 
pressions, and conduct. We must all have observ- 
ed this in others ; and few of us, 1 conceive, are un- 
conscious of having been sometimes taiBtR-4»y ^ur* 
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prise on the entrance of a frie&d, and of having fdt 
that it was necessary to recal both the mind and the 
face to greater serenity and benignity, in order to 
receive him properly. Now, can we seriously thidkf 
that a heart and a countenance unfit for our friencl, 
was fit for our children, who surrounded us before 
his arrival ? Can we estimate the mischief which 
such moral deformity, placed before their eyes in 
the person of their iiatther, may produce ? Some one 
.says, that no man is a hero before his valet*de- 
cbambre. I will not stop to inquire what js becom- 
ing in a hero ; but a Christian certainly ought, if 
possible, to be more a Christian before his family, 
where his influence is greatest, and the cfiects of his 

-example the most important, than in any other situ- 
ation. Juvenal has strtd, " Maxima debetur pueris 
reverentia ^^'* though his view of education was on- 
ly to prepare youth for an upright and able.dischai|[e 
of their common duties in this life, with little regard 
to God or eternity. How deep then ought his max- 
im to sink into the heart 6f a Christian, whose views 
are so much higher, and who is to educate beings 
ealjed to perform all their duties as those who now 

iai^in^'heavenly places, and are kings and priests un- 

IMCbd! 

»^:-"»- Never make mere playthings of your children. 

>^ ^ MjBUiy fadiers treat their little ones as if nothii^ 

'^ftts to be soi^bt in their society but mutual amuse- 
Ifeent; All is good humour when they are tt^ether ; 

* '^ *' The ' most circumspect deportmeDt should be maintaioediit 
te p9M8ae« pf cbUdvea^ 



and therrfoct alHs suppoatd to be rigbt, ilkNigli tfae^ 
be little befides folly and nlf-indu^eiiceoa one stde, 
and impn^r liberties, capnctj seif-wiU, cnr artifice, 
CRi the other. In short, there seems to be a sort of 
conspiracy between the parties to indulge the naMK 
ral man* The child is often even taaght to be indeed 
orous, and mischievous, and saucy, for the amuse* 
meat of its parent* What excuse can be made fat 
such a scene t The poor child is greatly to be pitied : 
bttt really the parent, if we were to look no further^ 
wcmid appear to be a sort of monster,, devoid of prim^ 
eifiej of feeling, and of common seosev Follow hint,, 
however, to his serious occupations, and you may find 
him a usefid and respedabte man*. What a sham«^ 
that hets insensibk to the h^^h destiny and onspeaic^ 
able value ctf the little creature whom he is spoiling^, 
for the; sake of half an hour's foolish triSing ! What 
would be sfty of any one who threw about his gokl re* 
peater as if ii were a ball, or sported wkh his wife^» 
jewels as if they were marbles l And yet hk own fol* 
ly is infinitely greater* "Kie creatures wh<»n he is- 
placing in such danger for his spOTt, are infiniteijr 
more precious than gold, which periabeth ; aad pearfo 
and cKamonds are worthless compared with them*. 
One would think that mere selfishness^ might restram 
4uch absurdity even in a man who did not extend 
his view beycokl this world* The time may come, 
when the evil fostered in the child wiU be a scourge 
to the parent, and when his^ sufferings will excite the 
less compassion in others, firom their recollection 
that these scenes of egregio»» /oUgr bad nadeiBuned 



tkft^alml respect which would otherwide have been 
a check to ill conduct on the part of bis child. — May 
parents, then, never relax with their children ? Must 
Atey- aitways sustain the grave character of a tutor t 
Most certainly they may, and ought, frequently to c^ 
lax wkh them^ and even to take pains to mate theor 
haf)py by joining in their little amusements : but they 
may combine this course of proceeding extremely 
vmil with a constant recollection of the immortal na« 
turn and high-value of their children, f(»r whom Christ 
died, and with a suitable behaviour towanb them. 
A father will soon learn, in such playful mmneiits, 
!^mtscere utile dukri,'' or, according to oar English 
|»overb, to^^ be merry and wise ;^' and he will rank 
SBcli seasons among those which are most important 
Jgr checking what K» wrong in a child, fostering what 
is right, instiUlpg good principles, infusing a just ap 
preciation of things, and a taste for what is lovely 
and of good report. AH the good seed sown on sueh 
occasions will be «o combined with the child's pleaa* 
iffea and affeetions, as, with God's blessing, to take 
deep root in the soul, and promise a vigorous and 
permament growth. 

3. In managing a child, let a parent always have 
the child^s good, rather than his own ease, in view. 

In domestic education, when parents speak to 
their children in a tone of dissatisfoction, what is 
beard so frequently as, " Don't be so troublesome ?*' 
It is true, children ought not to be suflFered to be troub* 
lesome, since both kindness alid propriety forbid them 
to be st^i^lmt th^tone of the complaint generally shei^ 
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rety clearly tlmt the great grievance is, not Aat ttie 
child has those dispositions which make it trouble* 
some, but that others, and particularly the complain- 
ant, are troubled. Thus the child soon discovers, 
that it is corrected rather for the ease of its parents 
and attendants, than for its own good ; and it has be^ 
fore it an example and a lesson of selfishness, whicK 
may do ic as much harm as it receives benefit frmk 
Ike check given to a bad habit ?-*-What ougfal 
to be done on such occasions ? Undoubtedly the 
tffoubleeome practice shoukl be prevented ; but th&i 
shMld be done in such a way as to shew the cfail} 
(hat the pwrent would willingly submit to trouble, to 
promote ks good ; but tbat sucb dispositions as lead 
ii to trouble others, are unholy, and must be eradfe^ 
Gated. The pleasure a Chri^a will have in giving 
pleasure, and his pain in occasionbg pain, must be 
pointed out and proved and illustrated. As nothing 
is to be combated in children with more care and 
perseverance than selfishness, so nothing is\o be 
Biore strictly guarded against in parental examf^ 
The child is to be taught to make sacrifices cheer^ 
fully, and to deny himself, and take up his cross ; 
and the parent must be especially careful that his 
own example forward the learning of this difficult 
lesson. On occasions in which the admonition is, 
" Don't be troublesome,'' woukl not '* Don't be 
*^tbottghlles8," « don't be violent," or *' don't be 
^ unkind," dten be more appropriate t Is it expo- 
d^nt very generally to use a mode of expression 
wbicb points to the effect caither than the cause of a 



child's CQaducV«-'to the ioconvemences brought oa ; 
others, rather thao to the state of his mind ? 

4. In correcting a £aiult| look to the heaft rather 
than to the outward act* 

How common is it for parents to pursue the op- 
posite course ! They are satisfied widi condmniag 
and preventing wrong conduct^ without much attend- 
ing to the temper of mind in which their ammadvw- 
sions are received, and the child is often left unhum- 
bled and discontented, and in a state as displeasin|ft 
to God as when it was committing the &ult in ques- 
tion. This mode of proceeding appears to me es- 
sentially wrong, and productive of serious evil. It 
does not bring the child to repentance bdbre God, 
and to peace with him. It directs its view to the 
maintenance of decency in externals, rather than to 
a jealous scrutiny of its motives and dispositions, 
and an earnest desire of reconciliation with its God, 
after having offended him* Though these mtt'ks of 
true repentance cannot be expected at so earfy an 
age in their full extent, yet a broad foundation for 
them is often laid during the two or three first years 
of in&ncy* On the other hand, when we see a child 
frown, or shrug up his shoulders, or pout and redden 
OD being blamed, can the rebellious and unbending 
s^rit within be doubtfd ? Is he humbled far hb 
4ult, and in a spirit to forsake it and seek forgive- 
wss ? Is there any putting off of the oU man, and 
putting on of the new man? And, yet, can it be ■ 
denied^ that this is the only temper to which the 
promise of pardon is made? It is -the ieai^r in 
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tfhkh aduhs must come to Christ for pardon and 
peace ; and it is therefore (he temper to which, from 
Che very dawR of reason, we should endeavour to 
faring children. 

In our endeavours to effect this great object, kind, 
and mild, aqd serene, but unyielding, perseverance 
is to be employed. There must be neither violence 
Qor hurry. If the child is impatient, some restraint, 
if necessary, must be used to prevent ebullitions of 
passion or fretfulness, and time must be given for it 
to recover itself: then steady and unwearied, but 
calm and affectionate, addresses to his reason and 
feelings, suited to its age, and habits, and natural 
disposition, must be employed. The sagacity and 
ingenuity of the parent must be tasked to select the 
best topics, and handle them in the best manner, for 
the production of the desired effect. But, above all, 
his eye must be upon God for guidance and a bless- 
ing, and for putting his own mind in the frame best 
adapted to win upon the affections of the child, and 
impress his heart. The dawnings of a right spirit 
in him must be hailed ; openness and confidence 
must be courted and encouraged; the kindness 
of God and Christ to penitents must be as fully 
and touchingly pourtrayed as their hatred of sin. 
Care must be taken not to overstrain or overpower 
the feelings ; and when any danger of doing so ap- 
pears, a pause must take place till they are relieved, 
and self-command is regained. This course admits 
of great variations, and must be carefully adapted to 
ibe age, and character, and attainments of the chili: 
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htit t think I can 'say from experience, that it will 
seldom if ever fail of ultimate success, if steadily 
and habitually pursued. It may be said to begin 
from nothing ; and for several months a rery small 
part of it will be brought forward, though there will 
be a continual progress as the mind of die ohikl 
opens, and something right in moral feeling and 
habit is established* He will begin to learn the 
difference between being good and naughty ; though 
he desists from doing a naughty thing, he continues 
naughty till he is sorry for it and good humoured ; 
and then, and not till then, he may expect the kisaof 
forgiveness, and regain the favour of his parent* 
Next be will be taught to reflect on his happiness 
when good, and on the pain he suffers when naugh- 
ty ; and he will be told that this is from God, who 
loves goodness and hates naughtiness, as he sees his 
parents do. Then he will proceed to learn that, 
like his parents, Grod expects sorrow for sin, and a 
mild and humble prayer for forgiveness, before he 
will forgive a naughty child, and love him, and make 
him happy. While this is in progress, the parent 
will endeavour to make the child feel the evil and 
folly of naughtiness, and the beauty and true wisdom 
of being good. This will not be very difficult to 
inculcate, when the child is senstble that sin and 
misery, and holiness and happiness, generally go to- 
gether. During the latter part of this course, gospel 
fiicts and principles will be gradually opened. The 
child will have heard of Christ ever since he first 
heard of God ; and now the distinct character and 
5 
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oficet of Chml will begin to be mifokfed. He wfll 
be painted as the Friend of mankind ; as the gnat 
Refiige <rf all who hare done wrong ; as always will- 
ing to help them, and beg his Father to forghrn 
them ; — as all kindness and goodoessi and as settmg 
OS an example of aU (hat is loreljr and nxceUeiit; 
and as now exalted in glorjr, and all-wise, and alK 
powerfiiL Pains wiH be taken lo mukt Him tike 
object of affection att^npered by reverence, and to 
make it pleasant to the child to please hia^ wad 
painful to bflfend him. The child will in like mam 
ner be made acquainted mOi the Holy Ghoet, a«d 
heaven, and hell, and the day of judgment, and^iati^ 
nity, and the lost state of man, and redemption. AM 
these things will be taught with an immediate r^a> 
ence to practice and the heart. They nmet be ni^ 
folded gradually, and with a strict attenti<»i to the 
abilities and tempe^ment oi the child ; and specia} 
care must be taken, that by God's blessing the feeU 
ings shall be properly affected as the understanding 
is informed. 

5. Be on your guard against the little wiles and 
artifices" which children will soon employ to obtain 
their ends* 

It is surprising how ingenkms and adroit Aejr 
will be in this way. T%ey wiH endeavour to do, as 
mere play) somethii^, whkh they know to ben^ong 
and fbrbidden ; and to put you off*, by a laugh anda 
jest, when you require them to admowledge that tlK^ 
have <k>ne wrong. These little tricks lead to much 
evil. They undermine sincerity and simplicity of 
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cAnmcter; ftudmstcadofbeiagaiMitedbytheiii, as 
is often the case, a parent thoiild view them with 
Goneera, aad in tbe^ spkit carefully repress them. 
k is a good general nde in earijr yootb, that nothing l 
riwU be said or done in jest which would be wrong I 
if in earnest. More latitude may be allowed to those 
who are grown up: bat children cannot so easily dis» 
eiiBttiiate b^ween what is innocent in jests, and what 
ii not; and if they conid, they have not sufficient 
aleadflaess oC principle, and suflkieni self*commaod^ 
la eon&ie themselres within the proper bounds^ when 
soier e d to their menenla of gaiety to approach the 
bmk of what is wrong* b is of the greatest possi* 
hie importance to presenre the mind from the taint 
efcnaiiigaad deceit; and therefore we oaghttobe 
more 0M«iis to avdd doing too Uttle than too much 
to secure this poiat« Simpytity and integrity of 
chaoraicter, the great feundatioB of every thing good, 
depend upon it. 

6. Dodlyoo can to secure a consistency of sys^ 
tern in the management of your children. 

. It is quite apparent how indispensable it is that 
lim fiither and mother should at least not counteract 
each other. If they do not and cannot thiidi alike oa 
the sobjeet of^educatioo, by mutual concesslona and 
surcoBMDodations they should pursae a similar plaa 
;ivith their cbSdren. Grievons are the consecgaeaeas 
ari»n diey proceed chieremly. The drikhm pre- 
aume to erect tbemsehres into jod^s between their 
parents : they play off one against the other. Not 
only one parent sinks in their esteem, but they 



often lose respect for both, dtid are dteobedknt n> 
both. Thus the Fifth Cooimaitdment is habitiia% 
broken ; and bad principles and bad habits are as 
likely to be established by education i&a yoiiltg 
family, so circumstanced, as good ones. — Let tile 
intreat parents to shun this fatal rock, if one 0f 
<bem is conscious that the other is best quatkfediifir 
the work of edTicattoi;^ let such patent be disposltf 
to yield points as far as duty will allow, and lo 
mrengthen the hands of the other. And even Cbe 
other, instead of presutbrog on superior abiiisy ki 
this line, and carrying roatlers with a high band, and 
peremptorily insisting on pmnts respecting wUttii 
there may be a difference of opinion between tbra^ 
should proceed with as much accommoda^on as can 
be made consistent with duty ; and where a pokit 
cannot be yielded, stiH the suatiterin modo* shoidd 
be practised with peculiar care, and the necessary 
duty performed in a way as little grating and ofien- 
sive to the parent, who disapproves, as may be. 
Let the more enlightened parent recollect, that an 
indifl^rent plan of educalion, in which parents har- 
momousty join, will generally answer much beUer 
than a superior one respecting which they differ* 
Besides, by kind accommodations, the misjudging 
parent is often won by degrees to see things in a 
more just light, an^ to acquiesce in a better systeor. 
•Where both parents «ct on principle, and refer to 
the Bible as their standard, and do not interpret it 
in a very different way, a degree of accordance^ 

* MM ftad pleatftnt. 



which mil Mawer tokrably well fbr practical pur* 
pQAM, may reaaoQtbljr be expeeled* The greaieet 
difficulty arises when one of Uie pareots does not aot 
OR principlei or refors, sobstaatially, to a different 
standard bom the other. Even in these (^stressing 
4sase8| the smanUr in modo^* on a true christian lban« 
d^ttioo, will do wonders. It often disarms hostility 
<and coonteraotion, and leaves the yoong family very 
much in the hands of the parent best quaU&ed to edr 
liOite it. And I fully believe, from personal obs«^ 
vation, that the divine blessing rests in an uncommon 
.^^nee <m the labours of a christian parent so unhap- 
{sy^ circumstanced, and fruits follow excellent and 
abundant beyond all human expectation* With what 
pleasure have I seen a majority of the young mem* 
bmrs of a fiamsily, most lamentably exposed to tempt- 
ation by <me parent, snatched out of the fire, as it 
w^e, by the pious and constant, but meek and unas- 
suming, labours of the other ! 

In Ismilies where the patents proceed harmoni- 
Qttsly and well in the work of education, their plan 
is often lamentably counteracted in the nursery oat 
the school room* If the children are indulged there 
in bad tempica's and habits ; and still more if they 
there meet with bad examples ; with passion, or 
pride, or deceit, or a love cl ease and luxury ; all 
which is done in the parlour may be undone, and 
pei^ps more than undone ^ and notwithstanding all 
^ efforts of the parents, the progress of the child 
may be not in good, but in evil. Even on the most 

* A gentle and accsmoiodatiDg maooer. 
5* 



favourable sapposjiion) the fnik& produced by Cbe 
exertions of the parents, under such circtiaistaaees, 
will be scanty and crude* The bias of nature will 
be so in favour of what is wrong, and so against what 
is right, that, if divine grace did not wonderfully fa- 
vour the exertions of true piety in education, the task 
of the parents would be hopeless. How earefully, 
then, should ^urspsand others^ who have the care of 
.children, be selected ! And how attentively should 
the course of things in the nursery a4id the school- 
room be watched and regulated ! To this end, the. 
nurse or the governess should be impresaed with a 
sense of the very h,igh importance which the patent 
attaches to good tempers and good habits ; to which 
I2pst be added, good principles, if the child isj>ld 
enough to understand them* But.it will by no mean^ 
be sufficient to endeavour to make this impression by 
general declarations. It must be made in detailasid 
by example, and with a persevering, but njDj^- a bar* 
assing, re^^urrence to those points which ^^c^. to be 
not sufficiently understood, or not properly carried 
into practice* The vigilant eye of the parent wifl 
always be wanted to keep things in a right courj^, 
as well aa to put them into it at first. It must be 
/ laid down as a principle, that nothing must.be con- 
cealed by the child. That vile maxim against teU« 
ing tales out of school (vile, when employed to keep 
parents in ignorance,) must be utterly proscribed ; 
and openness and confidence must be zealously cul*" 
tivated, both in the child and in those who have the 
oliarge of him. But the parents must not trust to 



being inftwrmdl of every thing important to be knowm 
Ttey mast delicately, bot effectually, make the requi- 
site inquiries ; and also take care by personal in- 
spection (condaeted, however, with kindness and del- 
icacy to the nurse or the governess) to ascertain the 
real sta;te of things. But, with all that can be done, 
it Will seldoni be found possible to put the manage- 
ment of children in the nursery on a truly good foot* 
ing. The class of perscms to be employed is so ill«^ 
educated and unenlightened, and such of them as are 
pious are generally so injudicious, (hat not only the 
]rfan of the parent with the child will scarcely ever 
he^e^en tolerably maintained when the child is out of 
his Hght, but positive and serious evils will be pro- 
duced and cherished. It is highly important, there^ 
fere, that the child should be as much with the parent 
as circumstances will permit. Every hour in the so-» ; 
dety of a parent who understands education, and 
pays proper attention to it, is an hour gained to moral 
improvement, and (as far at least as regards children 
yet in the nursery) is too often an hour redeemed from 
what is far from deserving that appellation. In what- 
ever way the child is em(Joyed, whether in talking; 
or playing, a moral lesson may be instilled, moral 
habits may^be encouraged, and bad ones repressed : 
the parent will continually be obtaining a greater in- 
sight into the child's cliaracter, and the chikl greater 
action for its parent. Thus good will be doing, 
and a foundation laying for still greater good. In- 
deed, God seems to me to afford no slight ground for 
pr«saming that children should be much with their 



fmrcntd, by maicttg the society of edch so jdooatiit 
ID the other, where the parent perfidcms his pan as- 
he ought, aad the child has not beca spoiled by ex<* 
cessive induigeace ia some other qpiarter* But the 
evidemre of his will, which arises fiom the benefil 
resulting to the child, and also, I believe, to the par^ 
eat, from thia ktercoarsc, is nrefragable and deei« 
dive. 

It often happens, iKHvever, that there is aa ioeon* 
sistency in edacation more lo be deplored than any 
which has yet been mentioned ; — ^this is the inoonaieCs» 
ency of the parent with himself* The author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, contrasting the correciioii 
employed by parents with that used by the Ahnigh^ 
ty in his government of his true servants, says: 
" They " (the parents) " verily for a few days elms* 
<^ <teoed us after their own pleasure,* but he for omf 
^ profit, that we might be partakers of his holiness." 
What a picture is this ! God the Sovereign Propru 
etor of all his creatures, invariably pursues the good 
of those whom he deigns to call his sons, in all the 
discipline to which he subjects them ; while man, 
who can call nothing his own, who is a mere trustee 
under the Almighty, who, in his conduct towards his 

* * A friend has intimated, that the Greek pbraie, translated 
^ after their own pleasure,^ would be better rendered '•at 
«< they thmg^ fkH^g.^* If the tetter be the lieal import of th^ 
original, the peifagc will not form 90 hroad a A>miclatioii hr mf 
obterratioDB as if it were that giyen in our translation, fiot 
however this maj be, I am convinctd that the extent of the eviJ 
pointed out in them is but too fully proYcd by fact and expcri- 
€ttce« 



cb8[h<en, sfaoold always bear in mind that both they 
an<] he are bought with a price, and that not his owb 
gratification, but the will of God, should be his rule 
in all he does as a ftither, — man presumes to forgtt^ 
Ms imperious duties in education, and to make it his 
object to please himself rjitber that his so^reign 
LHMfd ! If we did not cootinttaily see the iact, we 
should not believe it possible that the worh <^ edu^ 
eation would' be so ^rfien cBnied on nnder the 8i»* 
pMne influence of selfishness. His own ease and 
cofiirenience, and the indulgence of Us own feeliog 
and haoKMir, frequenlfyseemto engage a father's 
first ultention in bis proceedings with his diHdren; 
aad, except in. striking cases', whieb oblige htm^ as 
it werey to depart from so lasT a system, the good of 
the chik) is clearly made, in proctiee, though not in 
t|ieory, a secondary objects so tme is the descrqv 
ti<M) of the Apostle — he proceeds accordmg to hb 
own pleasure, rather than for the profit of his chi^ 
dren. Wbm education is not conducted so very ill| 
and the good of the child is generally the main ob* 
ject of the parent, and his own inclinations are gen^ 
0mlfy made to bend to it ; yet, in many families, this 
general course is subject to most numerous and 
grievous exceptions* When the stimulus to self-grat- 
location is strong, the parent yields to it, the rules of 
good education are violated, and the child cannot bat 
be injured. The injury (unless God avert it) will 
be in proportion to the extent of this fault. Some, 
portion of it is found in all parents ; but I am speak- 
ing not of a few thinly scattered instances rarely oq« 
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enrving, sueh as auist be expected from so weA i 
ereatere as man even in his best estate, but ^f ^ 
more frequent aad glaring recurrence, to the senouB 
ittlamiption of a good SjPMm of edoeation. - ^^ 

Now it is dear that tins feult, in whatever degMt^ 
it: may exist, is an enemy to consisteficy of condaeii^ 
As it proceeds from the parent yieldiiig to a dlflBsreM 
motive from that which ought to aetaale him, a«li 
aomeiifiies at least does adaate him, whan wkb his 
children ; tfata new moike Hfost lead to diftreat ra^ 
salts from those wUds would iaw from the edmr, 
and produce iaemistslswey. Bol tUm is by no means 
aH. A man with whom self-gmtiAcalioQ is a leadi^ 
motive, is tMoasisSent wish himsd& HewHHtmsi- 
•bet himself towards bis cUld according tsr hia prew- 
aatfaamow. One hsmr he will be iadtdg^nt, and the 
next severe : at one tmie he will allow his ebihi'^i 
do things, whkh at another be wiU forbids H^ 
0hiM also will find out that he can carry pomts by 
amnagement ; by mahing his re(]peBt wten the p&^ 
ent is in a yielding humour, or by briogii^ him iola 
such a humour -fay coaxing and whvedlmg, or hf 
overcoming his objectwas by importunity. Incon*^ 
skteacy must be the consequence : and an iaeonsia* 
fancy the more to be deplored, because it will be 
oonnected with a faflure in respect kst the parmit 
who is the author of it, and with the f»actke of cmt^ 
ning atnd art in the chM,^faabits of mind most ndi^ 
verse to all thai is good« 

The very high importance of consistency most 
be apparent to idl«. Will cbitAfen be lifeely tm value 



f9#dl;9rii»cipl6t M -ihi^ ott^t; when ibeir ptftnts 
dok not $teadiljr act upoa them, and enforce them ^ 
Will food halMto be rooted and fixed in the chfld, 
when he is attowed at timee to iaAilge in the oppo* 
si|e bad ones f WiH he be led to see the beauty of 
bi>luieM of heart, and of hdj condact, when he is 
9ihmd at t^aes to taste the sweets of sin (fiv every 
luilt tftaein.)finm which he ought to be weaned, 
and when he finds his own setf^iadidgeiice sanction^ 
sd bf tte self-ttdolgence of his parent? <<The 
^ ways of iwligicm ate ways of pleasantiiess, and alt 
^ksst paths are peaee;^' bm to those only who 
steacbUy walk in then* They have no diarms for 
tlmae whose coadact is marked by iBreqaent or gross 
UM^^sisleocies* 

/ 7* Spendmoch lime with year d^ildren; oicoiir- 
sge 4heci to be free before yoa ; and carefully study 
%$it clmracters* 

- F(nr what is education? It is cooperating wi& 
the Divine Spirit in feramg the mind and changing 
the- heart of an immortal benign whose nature is ex^ 
tyemdy complex, by no nteans easily understood, 
and d^eriog greatly in difSnrent individuals ; in aH, 
hesvever, weak and cmnrupt, and averse to the change 
^ibewrought in it. Is it posnbte to doubt, that 
a^baft is «bove recommended must be necessary in 
tkls stock? Can too grsat pains be talMn where ser 
aiieh is ^t stake ? Can success be re^naUy ex* 
pected, unless great pains are taken, and your la^ 
benrs «re eriighleaed and jwtidous ? And can you 
flatter yoorssdtf that ym take due pams, or that your 



labaura will have a furc^per direcUcm, if you f ive.JliMle 
time to your arduoaa lask, and do not empby fipop- 
^ me^M for becoming well acquaipted with the 
cbaracler^ of your children ? . / 

It is wonderful that a parent can hope to be «n 
efecUial instrument under divine Grace, in ieadipg 
bis children from darkness to light, and from ^ 
power of Satan unto God, by proceeding in the WKtgr 
ia which reUgious education is often coixhicied* Is 
it not generally true, that even in religious fiiaiUee^ 
more thou^t, and caroy and time are empk^ed in 
teaching children to read, than in teaching and per- 
8)uadipg them, by God's lielp, to be real Christtaaa 2 
The father sees but little of those who are yoiuig, 
and much less than is desirable of suc)i as are okicr* 
The first he considers as scarcely at all under, his 
care ; and though he probably gives some instruc* 
tions to the latter, they are commonly such as are 
UPre calculated to enlarge their knowle^e, and 
improve their understandings, than to regulate their 
dispositions, and make them new creatures* His 
avocations often are such as to make it impossible 
^ for him to be a great deal with his children ; but he 
generally might be much more with them than he ta; 
9ind, when with them, might en^ploy the time much 
more usefully for the promotion^f their best inter- 
ests than he does. It often happens that they are 
under a degree of restraint in his presence, which, 
added to the little time he spends wiih them, pre- 
vents bis obtaining a deep insight intp their charge- 
t&rs I andy therefore, either giapy evils escape hh 



e, w he tdttj^u sqIm mongiiiode of coiMctiaig 
tbMi ; and many a tender germ ol good passes mi* 
«bserredy and wilbers' far want of bis festering care. 
The isolber is much more with her children, hot 
feneralty, I Aink, not so mach as she ought to be. 
TUs is the more to be lamented, because women 
IW admkably fitted for training their oApringin 
>liie»artiaeafldadmonkionoftheLiord. They have 
t refflarlnMy quick insight into character ; and a 
warmdi of aiSNtion, a tenderness and a delicacy, 
which win the affection of <»diers, and enable them 
tocoriect faults without girtng oflfence, ted to ]Mre« 
sent t^iristfan principles and virtues to their children 
In flieir most snantable {orm* I believe that there baa 
scMom been a man who had a good and amiable 
modier; Ihiaft has not in after tife looked back on hto 
Instntctiona and example with revelrence and deli|^« 
GowpM^'s admiraUe little poem, on viewing his mo» 
therms pictufre, touches the hearts of all of us, because 
il deacribes scenes and feelings dear to every virta« 
cms n»nd; scene:» and feelings of which many c€ us 
hare partakeii, and ^U wish to partake. Every 
h&» which a christian mother spei^ with her cbH- 
dim has baim on its wings. !She contrives to msAce 
ev«n their pastimes a moral lesson ; and though she 
emttot (and it is ndt desirable diat she i^oidd) make 
4bek<'iwgidir lessons a pastime, yet she adapts them 
%«ll to the abilities of her scholars, accommodates 
%mi Wn 6> limes and circumstancea, and divests 
tflem of whatever is oppressive and revettmg. 7o 
dit tl!# jjrteeismt wkh the useM, is at least as im^ *- 



porUi^kiechiciUMMimftitipoetfy; bat good ini»AiiM 
far exceed good poets in tbat art. Surely, theiiy a 
motfer fl^ttld be jealooa of erery thiog which keeps 
her fifom the boaom of her family; — a iqihere io 
which she is so gifted to sbtne^ aod to be a bleseifig 
to thosfe most dear to her. How sad it is, when* she 
il^wsaway this pure gold for mere dross, by giyisg 
up those hours to an excess of visitii^ and compaay^ 
or even of readily, which ought to be fspent amoag 
ber children! And how sad, too, when such high 
powers to train her young chaise for Christ aod glc^ 
ry are not under the guidance of an ealigbtened ju<i^n 
ment, or receive a wrong direction! 1 have hew 
grieved to see maternal sensibility much more alive to 
the bodily, than to the spiritual health of the object 
ol its solicitude : electrified when there was an idea, 
tkit a child had received some slight hurt, but little 
moved ' while it was contesting a point, with a nuise 
OTiteasing a brother. And I have been much more 
grieved, wben I have, seen it fall into partiality and 
fevouritism ; or exhaust itself in anxieties about the 
p^sons of the girls, to the . comparative neglect of 
their understandings, and to the great injury of tbeir 
feelings and dispositions ; or employ itself in heafh 
ing on them accomplishments, instead of leading them 
on in useful attainments and christian habits; or 
yielding. to the influence of humour (X caprice^ git 
(worse than all) giving itself over to a blindness to 
the fdtilts of the objects of its love, aud ruimng theda 
I:^ indulgence and coBimendation. 
* The^only plausiUe excuse which paMits,^ pps- 



iitdfig faMkli and sufficient time, tan main fcr not 
iftBployiiig themselves actively in the edocation of 
their children is^ that they put them into hands more 
it for that task. This may be a good reason for 
lending^ boys, afler a certain age, to school, or to a 
tutor; though still, even in their case, much remains 
to be done by parents. Waving, however, the con« 
s^nMion of this part of the sabject, the excuse which 
has been mentioned does not appear to me admissi* 
ble, under any common circumstances, in the case 
of girls and of younger boys. Of these, the parents 
aie <^rtainly ihe natural guides and mstructors* By 
long knowledge of their offspring, by their just title 
to respect as parents, and by affections and sympa* 
thies on both sides, they are fitted for this task far 
better than strangers can be. And if they suffer 
these great instruments of good to be lost or pervert* 
ed to evil : or if they fail to qualify themselves for 
their task by obtaining other requisites, and by al« 
k)ting to it sufficient time and thought, and taking 
due care and pains ; they must be answerable to 
Godw They may, with much propriety, call in as- 
sistance, especially in the mechanical parts of edu- 
cation ; but should always ccmsider themselves as 
keeping the higher branches, which respect the prin- 
ciples, dispositions, and habits, chiefly in their own 
hands. Can they entrust these to nursemaids ? They 
most certainly answer, No ! Or to governesses ? 
These, in general, are but ill qualified to undertake 
this most important part of education* Besides, be- 
ing extremely inl^ior to the parents in the points 



which l^ve been ipeatioiiedy they an aloMM^ ^iwrny^ 
unprepared iar the task* The boardiog schools, at 
which they are educated, aibfd them little instructioa 
in this line, beyond what is necessary for ensoniig 
the getting of lessons, and the maintenance of peace 
and sabofdinatk>n. 
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CHAP. IV, 

The Period bebveen a ChiWs Beginning to read andgO' 
ing to School :'^Us Importance.-^The Objects ofEdU" 
cationj and their rdative Value.^^Commencement of 
In^ruction in Beading^^^Botisseau :^Eductttion a IKS' 
eipline.'^Choice of Books.-'^Tmes andJMicul&tUms.-^ 
Care in the Use of religious Books :— iSie^ectioit of them. 
'^CkdedUsms. 

During the period between a child^s first beginning 
to read and the time of his going to school, the mind 
becomes capable of more continued and systematic 
instruction. Its powers expand and acquire a degree 
of firmness : and a far more regular foundation may 
be laid for the opinions, dispositions, and habits 
which ought to predominate in mature age. That 
wondrous being, man, displaying so many marks of 
his high origin, jas well as of his deplorable fall ; 
whose astonishing progress in knowledge, when his 
powers are ctitivated, and whose more astonishing 
capabilities of knowledge, clearly point him out as 
destined to a more exalted state of being ; and whose 
no less astonishing progress in good or in evil, and 
further capabilities of both according to the course 
he takes, afibrd clear indications that that future state 
will be one of righteous retribution, eminently bless* 
ed or eminently wretched : — that wondrous being, 
at an early age, receives impressions which sink deep 
into his as yet soft and yielding nature, and acquires 
6* 



bdbitA which take auch firm hdd of that naiwe^ as 
almost to become part of it. With what anxtons 
care, theo, ahould this springtime of life be employed^ 
in preparations for the fiilwe harvest 1 If these ba:. 
not a harvest of good, ihere must be one of evU^.v 
The heavenly sickle will most asftured^jr, in due « 
time, gather either the one or the other: and tkcnii 
with what unspeakable joy er grief wiU parenls loek!^ 
Iiack on their conduct towards ^ir offiipring durittj^^''^ 
the years of early childhood ! ^ ^ 

There is a further consideration, which, in the 
case of boys, adds extremely to the importanee tsi 
parental exertions in education during the period hi-^ 
question* On its expiration, they umially ieaf^ diett^ > . 
father's house, never afterwards, during the wfaoie^ « 
course of their education, to spend in it any very^ ' 
large portion of their time, ^d wldther dt>'they' 
go ? To school, where they are stutrottiided by new ' 
companions, and find in abundance new senfunents,- 
new habits, and new temptations; Tbdr pareatis - 
are no longer at hand $ and it. is impossiUe fmrihe^ 
master to afford them the protection wbioh-* parenid • 
can affi>rd against the inroads of folly and vi<^, e»* 
pecially out of schoi^ hours* His time is too mucif ^' 
occupied, and his family is too nmn^fous to admit of * 
cbse personal attention to his individual scholars^''' 
in their general manners and habits* If they entei^ '^ 
this new world without decidedly good principles^ ' 
and corresponding conduct of some continuance; 
what is to be expected? Can it be rationally hoped"^ 
that they wift i-csist their own hatural bias to evil,- 



stkniihledy as it will be^ by bad eMmpl^ and hht 
shames?' if the father sees, on his sofn^s return home 
for-the holidays a change which fthocks him, (though 
poanial partiality wffl often make him in a great 
measure faifiid to Aat whieh is apparent to others,) 
how is he t» MSiedy the evil t He wiH exert hhnself 
iamg ibe boy's contlnaanee at home. But that is 
sheet s and lo be followed by a much longer period 
dartng> whicli Us son will be agafh exposed to the 
same temptati<ms which he was before too weak to 
resist ^-^temptations now more formidable from^ not 
baring been resisted. The parent will engage the 
Bwt^ to couiiteract the e?ils he deplores ; bat the 
nMeatf whs^erer may be his ability and good inten- 
tioas, sanaot perform fanpos^ibittties, nor, if the num- 
ber of his pupils is not exttemely small, give the time 
and attentioii to the case of this one boy which it 
would probably require. Supposing, however, his en- 
gagceaeats to admit of his executing this task efiec* 
tualfy, I coofess I ^oald be apprehensive that he 
witt;vary lareiy be foand disposed to do so. His a&* 
fe^ioii lor the i^ild cannot be expected to be that 
oAa^fiareat^ and therefore he will generally be found 
deidcat in the delieate and mieeasing duties of an 
dike wtuofarret^ires aU the tender solicitude that 
flQweiroiB pitfenlal aftetion. The father also writes 
frtt^pently to bis son. Letters, in such a case, are a 
veiyioadeqaate sabslilute for occular inspection and 
9io4i/»ac«'* admonition. Pei4iaps, however, he*adopts 
what h^ deems the most efficacious measure^ and 
* AdmonilSon I)/ word of notitft. 



sends his toy to another school. Is tbei^ not rest- 
son to fear that the if«w school will have its own pen 
culiar disadvanuges ? Bot supposing it to iatrodooe 
him to no new evils, is there any valid reasoato hope 
that it will furnish a radical cure for the old vsm* 
chiefs? God^s grace can do every thtng ; and-iik 
mercy often effects more than wecan ask or thmk; bol 
I cannot avoid looking upon the prospect of a par^. 
ent, whose chiI4 has not taken to school with bun a 
good foundation of religious principles and hahttBf 
and enters on bad courses Uiere, as very gloomy aad 
discouraging. 

£nougb, I hope, has been said on the vast iitfpoc^ 
tance of malcing the best use of that period ia edu* 
cation which is now under review. How ». this 
purpose to be effected ? Without presuming to give 
a full answer to that momentous inquiry, I will oflfer 
some practical observatioos on the subject. 

First, then, in taking a christian view of the ob- 
jects of education, there can be no doubt that the 
first is to instil and cherish, independance on the 
divine blessing, true religion, both* in. the soul and 
in the daily and hourly habits of life ; and die ise^ 
cond, to convey general knowledge, andfbnn the 
mind and the manners. These olyects are m no 
small degree coincident. each with the oiher. . No€b> 
ing is so conducive to whatever things are lovely, 
of good report, virtuous and praiseworthy in the va- 
rious walks and stations of life, as a heart renesinsd 
by the Holy Spirit, and a den^anour corre^)ORdiii{g 
with such a renewal. But, so far as they are di|« 



ta^ die fint has a decided {yre^emioenee. tbkppf 
kit mben in practice it meets with the superior care^ 
•CtenttOD, and solicitude, which ia theory is readilj 
aHcmed to be its due ! Partly from causes which 
hftve been pointed out, and partly from the example 
tf:that vast majority of mankind which has not true 
friigion really at heart, even christian parents art 
apt to slide ii^o a system of education, if not direct* 
if i^iposed to the foregoing priadq:)le, yet certainly 
OM which, in the opinion of St. Peter, or St. Paol^ 
wwild be thought too nearly approaching to " the 
coarse of this world.*' Let it be strongly borne ift 
mtod, that if we do not set out with a just and dis^ 
tinct view of our objects in the management of oar 
ctaBdvMi^ and if we do not continually try our prac- 
lioe by our principles, and use vigorous and unceat* 
tag endeavours to keep it up to their standard, the 
stream wiH be poisoned at the very fountain, and we 
shall have cause to deplore the consequences. 

An attention to the relative importance of the ob- 
jects in education, is necessary, even in the very first 
kep to be taken by a parent in the period under 
eoAsidemtioa* He must determine at what age it 
m^l be best to begin to teach his child to read, 
'if ere he to make mere progress in reading his chief 
omcem, I am by no means certain that he might not 
.deier the commencement of hi^ instructions a year 
•«r two longer than is desHraUe, if he considers the 
J^qoisition of good habits as of still greater impor* 
iailce, and to be greatly promoted by calling a child 
to the obedience, attenti<»i, patience, self-denial, and 
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other good habits which, he mustpractise, in acquiiP-' 
ing the first rudiments of reading. However, thd 
weakness and volatility of the little scholar, and the 
great repugnancy of our nature to exchange ease 
and play for restraint and toil, must be borne in mindi 
But little must be put upon him. For a time, attend 
l\(^.^ tion mustbe required for more than a very few min^^ 
utes, andtbat not more than once or twice a day; 
f But what is done, be it ever so little, should be don^ 
I with a. regular aim. at correctness. " A little and 
^ welV^ should be the teacher's motto. Above all^ 
the utmost endeavours, consistent with sober and 
sound instruction, must be used to sweeten the la-* 
bour, and not only to prevent bad tempers, but to 
fester every thing good and amiable. Times must 
be chosen for lessons, when no particular cause' ex*' 
ists for ill humour or impatience ; and whatever is' 
likely jo excite such tempers must be kept out of 
the way. If any thing unexpectedly occurs to make* 
the child greatly wish for an earlier release than 
usual, it will be generally right to indulge him more 
or less, according to circumstances, in this point, if 
he has been tolerably good in his lesson ; and eveti 
when he has not, and it is impossible to speak bfth^ 
favour as in any. degree the fruit of his good cot^" 
duct,-— or if from any other cause, from bsid temper, 
for instance, it is doubtful whether hie is in a state to 
go on properly with his reading, — it will usually be' 
best to stop the lesson. But for obvious reasons h<r 
must not, in the latter case, be treated with indul* 
igtBc^j but made to feel that be has beefl an offender 



hjr'some little restraint or prirationi and, above M^ 
llf a suitable conversation on the subject. A deli- 
cacy, of management is requisite on these occasions. 
They call not only for a due appreciation of their im- 
portance, but for sagacity, thought, lively and well- 
^ised feelings, self-command, and active and sound 
pi^inciple in the parent. In most of these requisites 
iQpthers far exceed fathers. Let this consideration^ 
ifhile it gives confidence and vigour to the exertion^ 
^.the mother, also point out to her the extent of her 
criminality, if she fail to make a good use of a talent 
^stowed vipon her for the benefit of her ofispring; 
and let it impress on the father the necessity of using 
double diligeuce in qualifying himself for the dis- 
charge of his parental duties, than which none can 
be more clearly indispensable or more sacred. 
. As the child beconaes rather older, and a little 
habituated to his business, his lessons will naturally 
<be increased both in length and in frequency. Less 
care will he requisite in choosing the time for them ; 
and after a while that care will cease, and the school 
J^ours will be stated and determinate: less weight 
will.be give^ to obstacles in the way of proceeding 
.with a. lesson; and in all points more regularity, 
m^re s>eIf-possession, more voluntary exertion, and 
longer and stricter attention will be expected from 
h|fa« I would, however, caution parents .against 
Jboking for a rapid or uninterrupted change in these 
JS^spects.' They will so much wish for such a change, 
boitb for the sake of their schohr, and to lighten their 
.QimbprthenaSft teachers, that they will be under u 
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i;r«at temptation to expect it, and to be someirbai 
impatient and harsh when disappointed. Thb state 
of mind in parents will be very prejudicial to both 
parties ; and unless there be a timel j conscioutness 
of error, and a recurrence to a better course, the 
most disastrous consequences will follow. T^ 
bonds of affection will be loosened, the confidence 
of the child will be lost ; and he will be led to feel 
towards his parent as a severe master, instead ot i 
wise and tender friend, armed indeed by the Al* 
mighty with extracxdinary power, but always uowiN 
ling to use it, and effecting his purposes, if possible^ 
by the most mild and gentle means. In truth, it is 
highly unreasonable to expect little creatures to make 
a regular and rapid imjH-ovement in their reading; 
Such an improvement may now and then take place ; 
but in general the change will be very gradual, and 
subject to great fluctuations. For a time, a child 
may make great progress, then suddenly appear to^ 
make none at all, or even to retrograde. Surely; 
this is very natural in a little being come into the 
work! with a strong disposition to please itself, rath^ 
er than to do its duty $ and ready to be intpatieirt 
and fretful and self-willed, when thwarted in its wisBfr 
es ; and with mental powers but just opening, an4 
haHts, if on the whole good, yet very new and im* 
perfect, arid affording no security against the sudden 
inroads of temptation. I have often seen parents so 
highly unreasonable as to tr^t evils of this kind as 
if they were quite extraordinary, or almost intolerft* 
bk, and such as. call for ezpressioos of dissatisfacf-' 
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fidB, and a severity of treatment, not at all to be vin- 
dicated ; and the course they have pursued, in addi- 
tion to other bad consequences, has often tended to 
laiggravate the very evil they so irrationally deplore, 
and treat in so injudicious, not to say in so unchris* 
^in a manner. Undoubtedly such faults are to be 
^bunteracted ; but by moderate measures, unaccom* 
p4nied by anger or discontent in the parent, and not 
habitually harassing to the child, or likely to make 
him hate reading, and dread the lesson-hour, and, 
worse than all, likely to alienate his affections from 
his natural protector and guide* 

What has been said will shew, that though a warm 
a^ocate for mildness, temperance, and forbearance 
in education, I am no friend to Rousseau^s plan, or 
those, built on the same foundation, which have been 
poposed by others. I shall not stop to speak- of 
stich plans at any length, because I do not believe 
ft^ now receive much countenance among those 
who are likely to read these observations, and shall 
duly say, that they are founded on not merely an er- 
rwefotts view of human nature, but on a view the ve- 
iy reverse of that given of it in the Scriptures ; and 
that in their operation they are calculated to set aside 
iMf^ christian system, and to steel the mind against 
it? WhaLt can be more false and mischievous than 
tP^Hpresent, and treat man as a creature disposed 
df Mtoself to act rightly, and to cultivate every good 
ffis|i6sttron, if he be but preserved from being spoil- 
eil%jr priests and pedants, and be put in the way to 
te*,' by the established order of things in the world, 
7 
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thdt virtue wili best promote his happiness ! Had 
this been agreeable to truth, since man confessedly 
wishes to be happy, we should have seen virtue 
clearly predominant among men, if not universal ; 
and vice merely an exception to the general state 
of things. It is true, that God, in his wisdom and 
mercy, has so ordered things, that virtue does pro* 
mote happiness, and vice leads to misery, even in 
this world. At least this is the strong tendency of 
things ; and it is very important to point out this 
truth to children, and to accustom them to feel it ia 
the common occurrences of life. Doubtless, tke 
writers under consideration have ingenious devices, 
for effecting this object : devices, however, in whi^ 
there is by far too much address and management to 
suit my taste. I should be very apprehensive, that 
placing a child in the midst of so artificial a system 
was a bad introduction to the sincerity, and ^odly 
simplicity of the Gospel. But if this objection were 
unfounded ; if these devices were as innocent and 
useful as they are ingenious ; still as to adopt the 
system of such writers, as a whole, would be must 
ruinous, so to recommend their works, without great 
circumspection, to those around us, is, in my opiii* 
ion, highly dangerous. I have thought some good 
people very unguarded on this point. Such a re- 
commendation is, in fact, a recommendation of pot*. 
son, for the sake of the virtues that, by a chemical 
process, may be extracted from it. But in the cases to 
which I allude there has been no due caution against 
the deleterious qualities of the poison, and no due 
consideration whether those to whom the recommen- 
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dation was givea had any competent skill in christian 
ehe»istry. 

Accorrdingito a just view of human nature, wheth- 
er derived from religion, from observation, or from 
history, in education it cannot be left to the choice r 
of the child, what he will learn, and when he will * 
learn it. Education cannot by any means be reduc* * 
ed to a sort of play ; but it must be a discipline up* \ 
ke\A by parental authority, mild indeed, and gentle 
in its exercise, and sweetened by affection, but still 
a (Kseipiine ; having for its object, in humble depend* 
ence on the divine blessing, the conducting of an im- 
mortal creature, in the first stage of its existence, from 
^rkness to light, and from the power of Satan to God. 
Its great business must neceisarily be the counter- 
acting of the natural bent of the mind to evil, and 
Ifae instilling and fostering, under the guidance and 
by the help of the Holy Spirit, of a new nature, the 
very reverse of that which we all bring into the world. 
How can this be effected on the plan of Rousseau or 
Mb followers ? It is plainly impossible ; and the at- 
tempt would only increase the evils which education 
should remedy, and fill the mind witiv fascinating, but 
deadly errors, which it would be very difficult after- 
wards to eradicate* 

The ends of education are to be attained partly 
by regular lessons, and partly by attention to the 
'ciald out of school hours. 

With respect to lessons, I have already made 
some remarks, and now proceed to ofier others. 

It is important that the lesson should be learnt 
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I in the presence of the teacher for some years after 

reading commences. A young child is too thou^t« 

less, and has too little self-commandi to be left hf 

j himself, while he learns a lesson. His time w3l 

I probably be. misspent, and the lesson will accustODi 

f himself to trifle over his book ; and niiat is mcnre-inH^ 

' portant, he will fall into a habit of omitting idbs^ hm, 

knows he ought to do, which will naturally be extend^v 

ed to other branches of duty ; and this failure wiU^ 

in all probability, lead to another and a worse evil, 

i namely, that of making disingenuous excuses, and 

i even of telling direct lies, in order to avoid punislhi 

\ menu 

Another circumstance, nearly allied to the fere». 
going, deserves attention* A parent should be readj, 
if possible, to hear a child's lesson as soon as he of- 
fers to say it. It is not uncommon with teachers to 
make their scholars wait as long as suits their own 
convenience, and expect them to be getting their 
lessons better during this delay. Soch expectatioir 
is not at all rational, and will almost always be dis-i 
appointed. It is not easy to induce a child to attend 
to his lesson, even when he is convinced of the im« 
possibility of saying it unless he gives his attention* 
But to expect continued attention from him to the^ 
study of a lesson in which he thinks hiiBself afa-eady^ 
perfect ; to eafpect that he will bestow on the lessoor 
time and labour wbich appear to him superfluous^, 
and proceed in the s&me dull round of getting and 
getting what he thinks he can say already : this sure-^ 
ly is absurd. Is it not also an offence against that 
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few of love, which, while it demands an attention to 
tb^ feelings, and a condescension to the weaknesses 
6f all mankind, lays us under a peculiar and more 
jHresaing obligation to consalt the happiness of our 
abildren, and forbids us to expect to occupy the 
jhce we ought in their affection and confidence, it 
ivfe wHl not obey its dictates ? An unnecessary delay 
iA hearing lessons must tend not only to disgust the 
sdiolar, but to add to the labours of the teacher, who 
il^iil generally find that a lesson which would have 
been said ten minutes before with good humour and 
alacrity, is now either not said at all, or said in an 
raperfect manner, and with weariness and dissatis- 
faction. Where there are several scholars, it will 
be.<iifficult entirely to avoid this evil ; but by good 
managen^nt it may be brought within such narrow 
bounds as not to be formidable. When children be- 
amue somewhat older, say eight or nine, they may 
bear waiting for a short time till a teacher is ready ; 
aad, under proper guards against attendant evils, it 
may sometimes be even a useful dbcipline,* 

ScMnething wiU shortly be said as to religious 
books*. With respect to others, there is ample 
choice of proper ones ; but there is a still greater 
mimber of such as are improper. Those ought to 
liBselect^d which are not so easy as to require little 
ifi any, menial exertion, nor so difficult as to be ne- 
ttssarily a burthen ; which will be interesting to the 
child, but not frivolous or absurd, or bearing a re- 
semblance to novels ; which convey useful instruc**' 
Uohj and which harmonize with good principles*. 
7* 
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LiUU children are «pt to cootract UDDatanilto&^ 
io reading, and also a low, indistinct, and motlerini; 
articnlation* A teacher must guard against theve 
evils* The latter is best {prevented by placing ^ 
scholar first at a little diatance, and by d^rees at^k 
peater, till he and his instructor, each having a boc^ 
are removed several yards asunder* As the bad af^ 
ticulation usually arises from their b^ng c^oselogetik 
er, and poring over the same book, so it is prevented 
by changing that system* The only objection to tie 
course I propose is the interruption to other scholars 
who are getting lessons, by the loud voice of the one- 
who is engaged with the teacher. In some cases, 
this may be so great an evil as to make that coocee 
unadvisable : in others, a little ingenuity in arrange- 
ment will be necessary to make it practicable ; and 
this will be cheerfully employed, if its benefits ajre 
properly appreciated* Of course, it cannot be adopt- 
ed until the time is arrived when the teacher is no ' 
longer obliged to point to the letter or word to be 
read by the scholar* 

With respect to books of a strictly religious de- 
scription, some further remarks are necessary* In 
using such books, care should be taken to keep theic 
great object constantly in view* It would be a de« 
secration of the awful subject to use a bodk of this 
kind entirely, or even principally, for the purpose of 
teaching a child to read. Such a proceeding would 
be somewhat like employing a church for some com- 
mcm worldly purpose. It is of high importance, thAt 
religion should always wear her holy garb, and thit^'. 
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(ke yoalbfal mind sboald never approach her bat with 
the fteotimeftCs which »he ought to inspire* Whatev- 
stands lo dissociate berfroei such sentiments; to 
hahitiiate children to hear her truths, or use her Ian« 
igaagOy without such sesliments, does them an injury 
i^faicb it may be very difficult to repair. To ^ak 
of God) his wordy cnr his will, without holy reverence^ 
i$, I conceive^ cepi^nant tathe iqpirit of the Third 
Commandment, and therefore a breach of it : and 
that reverence will not be maintained, if boohs on 
ai|ch sul^ects are taken up when religious improve* 
mentis not the leading object* 

. If this be so, let parents beware of uriag such 
books merely as vehicles even of religious knowl* 
• edge« Religions knowledge, without religious dispo* 
isitions, will not impress the mind with reverence* 
The head may be stored ; but when the heart remains 
cold, divine truth not only fails to produce the effect 
intended by it^ but the mind is gradually hardened 
^;ainst right impressions at a future time* To hear 
solenm truths^ without feeling them, grows into a hab» 
ik God forbid that any approach to so aw&l a state 
.diould be contemplated with indifference ! We all 
imow.how tremendoi» it is, as exhibited in the case 
-of some lond, but hoUow professors of religion. We 
also maj^ have seen or heard of instances of desper* 
.ate obduracy in persona who have grown old in as* 
^justing in the outward services of religion, without 
yielding to its power* .How attentive, then, should 
parenta be to the frame of their own minds, and how 
•l^iesiroufi of promoting a devout spirit in those 4^ their 
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childi^eii, wlien the reading or conversation is on t€* 
Iigio\i8 subjeots ! Let them endeavour M make it a' 
holy exercise to both parties. Let them endeavour ' 
to exclude a cufioQs, or a cavilling, or a controvert' 
sial, no less than a fortnal spirit^ in the Kttle beings iim 
unborn they are opening the heavenly path* Let thent^ 
be quite in earnest b making their lessons^ lessons 
of humility, reverence, modesty, devotedness to God,' 
and trust in him, and love of him, as well as lessons . 
of religious truth* Then with the divine blessings 
will a beaiHiful harmony exbt between the head ai^* 
the heart. Then will parents have the highest grat»» 
fkation which they otn enjoy as parents 3 that ofr; 
seeing, their charge make sensible progress towantt 
perfect men and women in Christ, and grow in fa» 
vour both with God and man. 

But among the books to which these remarks 
may apply, the holy Scriptures are beyond eompar** 
ison pre-eminent* They never should be approach4 
ed but with deep reverence for the divine Au Acht, aaf « 
9tdeep sense ot their inestimabte^ valuer When em-^* 
ployed in reading them, the parent should set an ex- . 
ample sometimes of short aspirations to God, (shor^\ 
simple, and modest, but from the heart,) for his bles« 
sing, and: always of a devout spirit ; and the very 
book should be used and preserved with m^re thianr 
ordinary care* Somewhat of the temper of mind m^l 
c»lcated on Moses^ ^^ Put oS thy shoes from off tby 
"feet, for the place whereon thou standest is' holy: 
*'g«Milid," sh^d be sought and cherished on sucb 
occasions* In order the better to instil and preserve 



a proper reverence for the Bible, I would recommend 
the not beginaiag lo read either the Old or the New 
Testament with children before their general reapect 
far religion, and their progress in aelf-craunand, af« 
f<»ti reasonable security that they will conduct them* 
selves rightly while so engaged. They should also 
have attained some Aiciltty in reading, that the diffi* 
cables they find in a sentence may not so iisr occupy 
their attention as not to leave it sufficioitly disen* 
gaged for the attaintng of the spiritual advantages- 
which ought to be the great object in view* Wheft 
they do begin to read the Scriptures, let diose parts be 
csureihlly selected which they can best understand, 
and which are most likely to interest them ; and let 
the readings always be short, and be held out rather 
as a favour than as a task, and always as a religioua 
duty. 

Petfaaps there is no religious book with which 
it is belter to begin than .Watts's Hymns for Children* 
They are very simple and attractive, and contain (if 
I amy so say) a body of sound nursery divinity ; and 
this is presented in such a dress as to giatify the iffl* 
agination, and afiect the heart while it inf<Nrms the un« 
derstanding. Some of these hymns may with greatad* 
vantage be gradually taught tochildren from the mouth 
of the parent before they can be read. This work 
may commence e?en before a chik) knows his letters* 
it cannot, however, be conducted too tenderly, and 
sewcely too^ gradually. Very great care should be 
tslcen not to cKsgust the little one with that occupa- 
tion. He sbouM never have religion brought beftr9 



)um but with a smiling though a serious aspect ;~> 
such an aspect as may invite to a further acquaint- 
aiice* These hymns should be carefully explained, 
as they are learned, and in a tone, and with little ii- 
lustrations, and with gentle but lively application to 
the experience and conscience of the scholar, all con- 
genial with the spirit of Watts's poetry : and they 
should continue a standing book until all of theni 
have been learned and repeated (and never .without 
appropriate observations froin the parent) two o|r 
three times over* 

Some short and easy Bible History (as Mrs^ 
Trimmer's) is very useful as soon as the child can' 
read with tolerable ease. It will convey some gen- 
eral idea of the longer narratives ; and while it will* 
fumiah usefiil lessons at the time, and give the par* 
ent a wider range in his illustrations, and in his dp* 
peals to the conduct of others either in the way of 
example or of warning in his incidental conversations 
with the child, it will prepare the way for reading 
the Bible itself at a rather later period with more ad- 
vantage. The different parts ot a long historicat 
narration, interrupted often by digressions in the sac^ 
red volutne, will thus be more easily kept in the mem- 
ory so as to form a whcrfe in the child's mind as he 
proceeds. There is another history of the Bible of 
a liigher class, which has great merit, and will be 
found extremely usefal in its proper season. Its titte 
is, ^^ The history of the Bible, in familiar Diak>gtt«s^ 
*^by a Lady," 4 vols. 12mo. printedsfo)- ^nd sold 
by Gardii^er, 19, Prince's Street, Cavendish Square* 



This is a work wbich combinetf^solid iostructioA and 
souad views of religion with that share of dbiogue, 
mid that ease of m^ner and style, which are pkas- 
ast to Ghildren* Parents are much indebted to the 
auth(»*e9s« 

As to catechims, it is best to begin with Watts's, 
which are far belter calculated for very young chiU 
daren than the admirable one of the Church of Eng- 
land* They should be learnt, like his hymns, very 
{^dually, ancT with expls^nations and illustrations* 
His fit*st is adapted to a child just beginning to put 
lexers. tc^ether; and his second to one two or three 
y^ars older. 

To the second will succeed our church catechism* 
It appears to me a sad mistake to make children say 
this by heart, withoutfsuttable explanations and-re^ 
fliarks from the teacher. When this course is foK 
lowed (aiM} it is too coomion,) the child generally 
understands very imperfectly what he is repeating ; 
the repetition, it is to be feared, is accompanied by 
no devotional feelings or self-application ; and as far 
as the child does attend to the sense of what he is 
saying, there is reason to apprehend that the evils 
will accrue which have been akeady noticed as flow- 
ing from . religious truths pissing through the mind 
witiMmt matking religious impressions on the heartf 
T-o avoid such evils, and to derive from the catechism 
Ae' good it was intended to convey^ it is advisabfef 
I think, to divide it into four or five parts : and to 
Ua oae. part be said every Sunday (or oft^er,) and 
made a groundwork for considerable exfdanatkms 
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and ilktttmUoits. Qwstiofis will be pot to the chip 
dren; to try bow far they understand what they hate 
been saying, and are acquainted with those parts isf 
Scripture which have a close connexion witfi it* 
Their answers should be kindly elicited, and kindly 
treated. They will often be erroneous, and general* 
ly crude and imperfect ; but instead of being forward 
to find ftiult, the teacher should give what encourage- 
toetjt he properly can, and gently, and ofken indirect- 
ly, correct errors and supply deficiencies by his am- 
plification and illustration of an answer, and by fais 
fhriher questions on the subject. He should not oii<^ 
ly be willing to answer questions himself; but shotd4 
rather invite them ; taking care, however, not to be 
materially drawn away from his object, or led into 
desultoiy conVersaition. The whole, on his part; 
should be marked by christian seriousness, atteto- 
paired by parental love and condescension. He 
should be 

' *' Much impressed 
^ Himielf, at contciotis of Us awful charge, 
" i^d aoxiow makdy that the fleck he feeds 
«< May iM it too : . a&clkiaate io look, 
<< And tender in addreas." 

Bat care must be tak^ that the conversation et 
lecture (whichever it may be called) shall not harass 
or agitate, but wear a soft and smiling dress, anA' 
rather slide gently into the heart than seize and 
appal it; The new situations and drcumstances 
which bis children respectively have befot^ them, 
with their attendant temptations, wants^ advantages, 




w4 ^M^ wiU be bcMTim in ibMI, and lu^e eoniid> 
i»!abIieipflueBce m to the Umhjfb will give tolik 
^ju|eoflSe. Tbey will iiuggest much iDfonMlioQ to 
be comiQttDtcalied, much advicfy Aany wmnM^ aoii 
nilich encQ^iQgement. 

\ The parent will also have anaye to the preseiH 
f.^bod defects of the individiiak of his little au« 
pe« and bfi will now and then qpenly speak of 
I $ but h^ will alwc^a execute this paiiof his d«qr 
frilh delicacy and lenderosess, and qualify what )ie 
SHjrs by . introducing! when he honestly can, som 
commendaiiQu^ of those whose fauks be mentioas, 
^id alwi^s by laying a stress on.the means of im« 
piDvement, and on the grounds oC hope that those 
ipaeane will be employed* Suchm, mention of ftiulta 
h useful: but it must be magged with some ad^ 
dress, and with a careful attention to the disposilion 
qI the child ;. or it may be revoltii^^ and ^ misi^ief^ 
^especially if t^her children are present. I have al* 
ways £ouBd these catechetical ^conversations pleas- 
ant to children, and highly beneficial. As the little 
circle becomes older .and bett^ infonaed, on reli- 
gious subjects, the iilustration and applieatton of the 
several heac^ will become more extensive, and the 
suff&nl divisions of the ^aischism, as they are re- 
peated in their tun», may be considered as each 
o^nsistiiig^f two parts^ whteh may be alternately the-. 
fli^jPQiUs.Qf QEWment* Thus, if tfae/r^e parts ar^ 
tti9 special otfacts of attention in one coarse <tf these 
ie$;|ureS| the second parts will be so in the next 
c<^f ;, and the same portiop will reoiir for iUustra* 
8 



tkm oftlf on evcrjreighlli or tenth Sundajr^ orfiveor 
six times in the ]Be«n This plan will aflbidf:f>lea8- 
ing variety to older pupils, and yet bring each part 
of the catechism nfficiently. often under review. I 
usually continue these lectures with my. children -tfll 
they are fifteen, or oMen 

It may be propar here to introdnce some renarl» 
on the importance, and on the best means, of fixing 
passages of Scriptilte in the memory of duMpen. 

I fear it is too common to be satisfied with a leas 
4ntimate acquaintance with the Word of CiOd than 
^becomes creatures to whom so inestimable a tpeasnre 
ia given. The Bible Is at hand,* and is often, pei»^ 
haps is regularly, read. Its diflbrent parts are re? 
^ogniaMlas old acquaii^tance on each re-peffusal| 
and' they are not passed over without care and atteik* 
.tion* In this way a founclatbn is kid, with the dit 
vine blesapg, of sound religious knowledge, and tt 
solid piety. . Still, hgrnever, there is often but little 
readiness in produiing from memoFjr the very ei^ 
pressions of Scripture. There is a wide departure 
faom the spirit of the directions given to the Israel^ 
ites : — ^' And these words, which I ceipmiand tbef 
^< this day, shall be in thine heart ; and thou sbaU 
5^ teach them diligently^iHo thy children, and shab 
^ talk of them when thou sittest in thine house, and 
^' when thou walkest by the way, and when thou 
'' liest down, and when thou rktBt up» And thou 
" %balt bind them for a ngn upon thine hand, as4 
^' tney shall be as frontWs between thine eyes. And 
'' thoM shah ii^rite Jthemoponthe potrtsof thy house. 



^BBd M thy gatet.^'* Aad y«i on aa ability to 
{produce the very words of Scripture promptly and 
c^trectly, ftom the stores of memory, depends ofileft 
iur right and ready application af this ow dtvine- 
mie, both in cKrecting our own course through life, 
and in giving useful advice to those about us*. Have 
a^vwe aHfelt the prodigious advantage of an appo- 
site passage of Sciipture striking the mind on oeca^ 
sions when temptation has pressed upon us, or when 
we bare doolted as to the course we ought to pur« 
saef Nor is the advantage less^ when, we ean sup* 
}Kirt our advice to others by the very wocds.crf Holy 
Writ, But the benefits insulting from this know- 
ledge of Scripture dre by no means confined to such 
occasions^ They extend to the general firame of the 
soul, and to its growUi in grace ; and, in this point 
of view, are fiur more impOTtant than in any other* 
What a rich treasury for a supply of holy- thoughts, 
and- for the cultivallsn of ho^ affections, with the 
£vine aid, does that man possess, whose mind is 
well stored with the word of God ! To him " nvn- 
^ quam fninu& soltM quam cwn solm^^l will be em- 
phatically applicable. No lonely walk will be dull 
to him* Even sleepless hours on his bed will sel- 
dom pass unpleasantly, %ul will be marked. by a 
heavenly calm, if not also by filial joy* How often, 
when thus employed, will he find time slide swiftly 
•way, and he surprised to find the morning break^on 
bam> much sooner than he expected ! But these 
• Dest. Ti. 6— 9ii 
t nsYer lest ftkwei thto whtn aiooe^ ..^ 



gratiibi»tfon§> tbmigk so pure atid^ubBtsMftl, are^toP: 
$om11 v^ime eompzated wiA ^ gradloal imnsfimoa-^ 
tioD of aoul, whieh, through the 4ii4&e»ble8niig, wBSf 
af cc»ttpaoy tbein. ^-Perhaps nolhiog hmnaii promotes 
more poweTfoUy a renewal id the dMtte im^, 4^ 
pedally in persons d'actire pursuits, 4faaii a halite tf 
j^ntljr dfreUkig, in hours of solittide and rffereMMMJ;^ 
QOr such portions pf the divide wold as test suit «l^ 
«HiQ| cireumstancea mA the ezis^ng temper of tffia^ 
Mod. "i: 

This exerciua "»- 

liQXarientia compefleet, Aiadi atpera saas 

Ltvabit esRs, irlrtQte careetis tollit^*^ *" '-- 

All that is within will be purified, harmonised, cheer^ 
ed, and elevated ; and it is apparent how much a, 
fi'equent recurrence of such an inward frame must 
tend to form a new creature. 

I may have an unduej)artiaUty for this mode ol 
employing the thoughts in religion ; but I must say. 
I greatly prefer it to suffering them to roam at wfll^ 
and pour themselves forth in extemporaneous eSu* 
sions. When so let loose, they are apt to be more 
under the guidance of human passions, and are more 
likely to run into superstition and enthusiasdi. A{ 
all events, it can scarcely be hoped that the pictured 
they present to the soul will be so innoxious, i^C^ 

* CiMi^fl the luxttriMi iboots of vice, and smootbs^ , ^ 

By cultare sound, the roughness we retain 
From nature^s quany ; and the heart refineii 
From all not Tittuous. • 



purer 60 dignifitd, wd so ,edifyi«g, as IboM wluch. 
am fauod in th^i^^qpif^ed rtcordt of ib« GoauBunicap 
ticms of God tamaiw 

Jn order to eiijoy the full bmiefii of lUs species of . 
re%ioi^ contemplatioD, our knowledge (rf Scripture 
tfmt be eziefisive and accurate* It will not answer . 
i)ki pwpose to be master of a few passages ; or to- 
be aequaintod wkb mMff but only in a loose and 
ifliperfect way. Tbe power ot s^eclion should be 
as extensive as the occasions which call for it, and 
the dispositions of the soul, are Tasjoui *» and. when 
a passage is selected, we ought to be able to makft 
use of it without mistake or difficulty*. 

Now, how will this knowledge of Scripture be 
best attained? Beyond aUdoubt, by learning much ^ 
m heart during the period of youth. 1 have heard - 
a gentleman, very emioent for ability and for biblh- 
cal knowledge, say, that he remembers no part of 
1^ Bible so well as verses whj^fa he got by heart 
4^en a boy, as proofs of the different positions in the 
Cjbim:fa Catechism, k is in youth that the memory* 
is' most retentive ; and the stores it then lays up are 
die least subject to loss or decay^ from the lapse of 
^pie. Like certain flowers gathered at a proper 
season for preservation, they retainy, evea to a late 
period, much of their original freshness ; while pas- 
sages learnt in after life are apl- to fade, and escape 
altogether out of the mind, if not frequently reinstat- 
ed by repetition. Besides, by beginning early, 
there is ample time for laying in a large store of the. 
more important parts of Scripture ^ and what is learnl 
8* 
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will take dteptr rMi, not caly ift die ■mDoryyJbat 
in.tbe aieciicHtt^ andhecxMne more^ if Lmaj sD^eftf, 
a part of ourselves. The impreiaioiui:tbiis> receivad 
will, with God's Uesaing, t 

(( Grow with our growth, and strengthen with cor strength,'' 

and contribiMe essentially to the focmatioD, ia dttc^ 
time, of the perfeet maa ia Christ^ 

In order to acqaiDO tim kaovledgei lei dahksen 
leam a certain portion of Scripture eserj dayv ^mI 
say it to one 5f thetr pareata. The aumber of vierseft 
af^oinied to.be learnt, should ao^ fae such, as la aaate 
this business burthensonie^ Whea the pasaageia 
* repeaCed,^t should not only, be explained (il neces- 
sary,) but pains shonld be taken to lead ibe young 
person to enter into its spirk, and to be pioperly af« 
fected by it. Without this, little is auatned It 
will soon be neglected and nearly forgotten, wiete 
the superintendiag .care of the parent no longer 
keeps it in the memory by fresh repetitions. StJM^ 
vepettiiOBs are very important parts of the . sfsten. 
They should take fdace at consideraUe intenrals^ 
say every six or nine months, with the yoooger 
children^ who are still, at other tiaiea, making daily 
additions to their stock of Scr^)ture passages; aad 
every year, or year and a half, with the elder amm^ 
who are no longer making such additions sjratemati* 
cally, though a passage which happens to strike 
them will now and then be added to those they had 
learnt before. Every repetition should be atteiMiod 
by affectionate and familiar conversations, calci»Iai« 



ed tal«0Kl.4<>^ sihA fiMlkigs mmI cliifimilioAs a» tfe 
jMsmg^^ respe<;tively oaglit to €soiUi» If ibis ia 
ikNit.vitltlftiiii^imeM ^ad with due ailentioD to thfi 
age, acquiraaents, and namral teraperabeDt of the 
chikiraiiy aad with a care to avoid whatever may 
aiaJse the employmeat irksome or harafisiog, a par- 
Mt wiU seldom fiod aaj of his chiUreti attend him 
on such occasiofis^ with reluctate, but will generally 
OB^ ia their cwnleoaacea and manoer, narks of in* 
iMcsl «nd satisfiictioa^ 

it is poasiUe that the yotng and the diffident 
UMf eemeiimes ianey thai ihey^sball find some diffi« 
ciilty in^fivLing on passages for their ohikfren to learn; 
and Ibis may be on obstacle in the way of ad<^ting 
fkm CQune I have ventured to reeonmend* Let 
them make the attempt, and they will succeed siiffi- 
iciently weU. However, as they may think other* 
mse, 1 will put, in the AppeniUz, a collection of pas* 
jmg^ ftom the New Tostaoieiit, which I have known 
. Ja be used in a young fiaunily with good effect* Great 
ak^y is not requisite in a selection of this kind* 

Two cautions, howev^, may be necessary in 
jnaking a selection* 

Avoid.passeges whidi have a very direct bearing 
. Ao abstruse and much controverted poinm.-^Children 
laa^t not to be puir4ed in religton* In this sense, 
aain^^them, spiritual milk, and not strong meat, is 
libeir proper food* The great aha should be to make, 
:b^ di^oe aid, their heavenly Father, and tbehr Sane- 
:4ifier, but, ab<MFe all, their Saviour and his Gospel; 
4lie ol^ts of tb«r reverence and of their affections ; 



zwA this end will be graitly cwnieiftcledhgr iMigimig. 
and bewUdef ing iheif vaiierttemling. When 4iffical*: , 
^s occur to liieinsehresy or are so fer c<Miiieoled widi. 
tbe subject before them thai they cannot be eiUir^r 
puned over, k appears to me best to, avoid enleriiig^; 
nHooteljr into them, bot to shew, that from the 'm&ni 
nite distance between God and man, difficulties jmmtr-j 
necessarily be ezpecied, when God vouchsafee I07 
creatures any communications respecting im ownt^ 
nature, and his own government* Nor is it less i«i« 
portant to avoid controvertedt than to avoid abstruse ; 
points r-o-^indeed, ihose which are abstruse are g^a^i 
enrily controverted. Controversy sabjeds vital m>»<; 
ligion in allults to imminent danger, unless tbey are: 
very advanced and eminent Christbns, and even* thes r 
it k not without its psrils ; and, in my opinion, it nev* 
er ought to be undertaken^ except in cases of oeeea^ 
sity, or pushed beyond that necessity* But in the i 
case of children with such w«ak intellects, siK^h shaKJ 
low knowledge, such lively and ill-regulated imagina** . 
tions and feelings, and, above all, wi|h religious priiii^' 
dples and habits so extremely frail and imperfect, ifu 
must^ humanly speaking, be filial to all that is goedw'i 
• In general, do net select those addresses to Godo 
which are likely to be considered by the cbUd bs w^i 
tended to be used by hunseif in lifting his thougiitftj 
to Heaven. Howeve^ edifying these may be toperw 
sons more advaAeed in the christian course, as^'cia^£ 
{pressing ta the language of Inspiration their devoot 
hreatfaifigftof soul; Uiey ave unfit and unsafe for chilar 
dren. It cannot be supposed that the language 



vMeh imitii Am r»li{^s sJbctioas of David, nfK 
sdt those <d(% child, iriuT is ji»t beginmng.dntt Bfit^ 
ittial course in wbteh Ddfid had made so eztraordi^ ' 
nary a progress, as to be << a man after God's own 

' '^ lieart^^' Aad, if David's languageis unfit, it must: 
be vnsafe^ for a child* Nothing is mot^ impcMiant 
in^Wl^ion than modestjr, slmptietty, and godljrsin-il 
cMtf ; and it is evident, that addresses to Uie Deityvl * 
onarpressions of inisard feelings^ which go at all be* i 
yend-^ttet the actual stale d our souls would Batu«^ 
ndiy itfonipt,^ffire not compatible with those esdosa^i 
Me lyialkies* Nay, I oosrfiMs, that even i& adnlts,' 

^and much ssore im chHdien, lam better {leased when 
tbe outward manifestations of devotion evidendy fiitt 
somewhat short of the internal impressioiis. By pro* 
ceeding in im opposite coarse, many, I believe, have 
biRi'ied to direct hypocrisy, and many morrbavo^ 
become silf-deceivers. Where there appears to be 
if not a isoKluof contest ir^o shall use the most fin^ 
vent exprittiloQs, at lauit an endeavour, while en* 
gaged in religiovqi exercises or ccmversalion, to woric 
up the feelings to a high pitcb, and to express them 
ifr words to the foil as warm and glowing, who does 
not see that we are in danger of endeavoinring to ap- 
pemr to others, and in most imminent (fang«r of ap* 
peering to ourselves, more spariti:^! and devout than 
wo jreaHy are ? Look at the coodsa modesty of the 
a4ifaress of the justified Publican, and at the beautifii| 
sn||iMtity of tb^ Lord's f rayer ; and compare tbem 
isUt the eamberant, if not ^ eiUravagaiii^ style tea 
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«A6D met with in human devotional compositions, and 
still more in extemporaneous prayers.* 

• Eztemporuieoiis prejer is net to be discouraged ; bat it 
ought to be attended with hamilitj in the frame of the heart, and 
with s6rioiisn«f i and tioplicity to the oatward expressioo. 



CBAE. V. 

' fv^omtiU Moral ifmlUies :— Obedience : Begulariiy: 
JittenHon: PuHenee : Macrity. — Bapptf IPfnMe ofiheee 

It often happens that reading is made too mecfaani'^ ^ 
cal. If the words are properly- plronounced, and at- 
Mention is paid to the stops, and the parts of the 

«isenten€e are put together with tolerable propriety, 
the teacher rests satisfied, though the undo^taiidiog 
of die scholar has been little , employed* This is 

^ Tery generally the coarse with^illage schoolmasters, 
tihd many |>arents of good education too nerfy ap- 
proach itb £¥en the mere ireadii^, were this^akme 
^the object, as it often is in a village school,.can never 
be good when the mind d<^ not thoroughly enter in« 
to the sense ; bi^t that parents, whose views extend 
much farther, should, ever acquiesce in their ^hil^ 
-dren^s pronouncing sentences somewhat like parrots, 
and missing a large portion at least of the inforaia- 
4ion and improvement which it was the intuition of 
4he author to convey, is reaUy surprising. When 
this kind of reading is permitted, I believe it is 
oiKiog in a good measure to their not being aware 
faoir imperfectly their little scholars understand wIm^ 
is iSG^ plain to themselves. The evil in question is of 
/ar greater importance than may at first appear. The 



sibfii i* M urtoa lialHt dreading ftrithom; tUalMg^ 
«iid of resting cMtenled wilb a rmy coMhsed iHtiBD 
4;^f whal U read. Scarcely aoy tUng can be a gRalA: 
obstftcle to the acquisition of aound and tiaefol koovl* 
edge> aod4)f vigoraua habii» of iw«atigati«i« .if 
these are not ao^piinedt tbe tniiid wjU feMm%tke« 
cone a i»>ejr lo frivoti^ and iniaUectual idkoesa; 
.^Ad it is well if it do not «ho resi|p itself io ioiir|mr- 
suits, 9Ad sensual indulgence* As one antidi^, 
4luro^gh dirine gmce, to these mo$i unchsistiaii aad 
often fsLtaleviisy Id a child aiwafs be made, as s«p 
a&^he can read a sentence, to uoderslaad.what he 
semia^ and io give an account of it a^^waids* . Jiu 
order to effect tbe latter ebjecty whf a bis readiagibis 
beea more than three or four lines, let him take hm 
book and look it over, and give the account, whoa bfi 
fiods limself prepared* The parent nmst not expoet 
this to be given without leading qnestionstedraw.^ 
forth ; and he will think it an importantisilee toma]ke 
this part of the busines^Ieasant to his scholar, .biy 
smo<^ing difficulties, makifig the best of impetS^ipt 
answers, aod interspersing the whole with snttal;(|e 
illustrations and moral remarks, in a lone and maiip' 
ner favourable to the right feelings of h||4>upij, wod 
likely to exclude, wrong ones, or toadmimiter a geor 
tie cure to such as may be rising. So also, whateur 
er is to be ^ot by heart, should always be preVioi^^ 
Tead, explained, illustrated, and (if I may so ^ajtjf 
practically applied. ^ .« 

But the parent ought always to bear in mtni^l^ 
every lesson n as truly a lesson in the moral qugditrfi 



j» be acquired and strengthened by its being proper* 

J^ learnt and properly said, as it is in the branch of 

luimrledge to which it relates. Those qualities are 

of a very high order, and the character in future life 

idepends extremely on the progress made in their ac- 

- qaisition discing early youth. I will particularize five 

,ef them; obedUnc^^ regularity j aiteniion^ patkncej 

«nd«{«crtry. These ought to be in exercise during 

every lesson ; and a proper regard to them in the 

popil during school hours, will do much, under the 

jtfine blessing, towards making them habitual. 

1. Obedience. — I well remember being much im- 
pressed by a sermon about twenty years ago, when 
I was a young father, in which the preacher said, 
Aat were he to select one word as the most import- 
ant in education, it should be the word <' obey.'' My 
experience since has fully convinced me of the jus- 
tice of the remark* Without filial obedience, every 
thing must go wrong : with it, if the parent has right 
views of his duty, and is consistent in his practice, 
notwithstanding present appearances may be very 
unpromising, every thing may not improbably be- 
come right* Is not a disobedient child guilty of a 
manifest and habitual breach of the Fifth Command- 
m^rii ? And is not a parent, who suffers this disobe- 
dience to continue when he knows he is armed with . 
sufficient power to overcome it, an habitual partaker 
lb iis child's ofience against that commandment? 
Hqw can those who are thus criminal hope for God's 
Messing on any part of their conduct ? And, without 
that blessing, what can they expect but a progress 
9 
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from bad to worse? Besides, without obedience, tbeie 
will be no respect for the parent ; but he wiU be tbe 
olo^ect of disregard, and even of a portion of coor^ 
tempt. He will be treated slightingly ; his opinkm 
will be criticised ; his judgment will be questioned; 
and the very endeavours he uses to lead his son to 
better sentiments^ will probably produce more haras 
than good. Is it sur|Hrising, that under the Divine 
government, the enforcing of obedience should be so 
essential a duty of parents, when the whole tenor ol 
I Scripture shews us, that obedience is the very ground* 
' work of Christianity ? The natural propensity of man 
to shake off the yoke of legitimate authority, is the 
disposition most adverse to God and his service. JSy 
the disobedience of our first parents, sin came into 
the world ; and through the obedience of the second 
Adam, are the gates of heaven opened to true believ* 
- ers. The wicked are emphatically styled, ^^ the 
^children of disobedience :'' and it is clearly the prt« 
mary object ^f the Divine plan of salvation to con* 
quer the rebellious spirit of man, and to bring him 
into a state of humility and submission* Parental 
authority is one powerful instrument for e&cting 
this change. It is intended to bend the stubborn 
will, to repress froward humours, and by habituating 
a child to subjection to earthly parents, to prepare 
liim for Christian obedience to his heavenljr Father 
In proportion as filial obedience is calculated to 
smooth tbe way for true religion, filial disobedienoe 
must produce the opposite effect* The parent who 
kabltually gives way to it, has appaUing reason lo 
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apprehend that he is educating his child not for heav^^ 
w, bill for hell. His labours for its good may be 
many and great v but what produce can he expect 
froni such ar soil t The heart, poisoned by pride and 
selfishness, wilf be removed^ very far indeed from that 
*^ honest and good heart" in which the seed produc* 
eo ** thitny, sixty, a hundred fold." I have been in- 
duced to dwell the longer on this subject, from hav- 
teg observed many good people foil to require, reg- 
ularly and steadily, prompt obedience from their chiU 
dren. This foilure proceeds, I think, principally 
from that affection and that suavity of manners which 
are the gencrine fruits of Christianity: but partly 
from a perversion of th^ christian tenet, that ^^God 
*^ alone is the Author of all good," inducing, or rather 
tempting, them to leave to Him, with too little effort 
on their part, as his instruments, the cure of those 
evils against which they find it most irksome to con- 
fend. Let them, however, recollect, that Jesus 
Christ, our model, united the most determined and 
invincible resolution with more than human love;.and 
piersonal exertions, almost too great for his mortal 
$rame, with perfect reliance orr the divine power* 

2. Regularity. — Whoever has observed its high 
importance in human concerns, and the natural pro» 
pensity of man to be changeful and. desultory, wiH 
enforce its observance in his system. of education* 
Man is formed to attain to far higher powers than 
those with which he is naturally endowed, aod. lo 
reach for higher objects than those which appear to 
be within bis grasp. But these can only be obtains 
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cd by continued and progressive efforts, whicli C8r> 
ry him on from step to step, till, from b state ift^ 
differing from that of the brutes, he arrives at cme 
>vhich exhibits strong marlcs of his divine origin^, 
and no slight prognostics of a high destination, hi 
such a course, regularity is absolutely necessarj^ 
Without it, the greatest human exertions witTbe prtfi 
dactive of comparatively little good 5 and however 
they may sometimes astonish the beholder, they wilt 
rather resemble the extraordinary leaps of a wildao* 
imal, than the steady pace of the domesticated hors^ 
Whieh carries the rider to the end of a long jour Aejr* 
And yet how unwilling is man to submit to the rri^ 
and restraints indispensable to success in his b^ 
pursuits ! He is fond of novelty ; fond of ease ; and 
loves, if active, rather to riot in the wanton and ca^ 
pricious exercise of his powers; and, if of a qtiiet dr$« 
position, rather to waste them in sloth, than to maka 
a steady and well*drrected use of them, and reap the 
rich fruit of their legitimate exertion. To counter- 
act this propensity, and give the habits a right dl* 
rection, must be one of the objects of education. B^t 
this work must be carried on with moderation, and, 
for a few of the first years x>{ the period under re* 
view, the parent must be content to let regularity be 
inteiTopted by a variety of little circumstances a!* 
iready noticed, when its observance would be partio* 
iflarly trying to the child ^ but it ought to be his en-^ 
deavour to shorten this period as much as he propei^ 
]y can, and at length to reduce his system to strict 
order andmetliod. The hpurs of business must be 
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cegubr, and the lessons regular ; regulariy got, and 
regularly said. This regularity will be found not 
more favourable to the acquiring of knowledge, than 
to the subduing of selfishness, and the wayward hu- 
DBOurs which attend it, and to the growth of self-com- 
mand and self-denial, and to the practical elevation 
of a sense of duty above all the allurements of exter* 
nal objects or vagrant £aincies« 

3. Attention. — It consists in a steady employment 
of the mind on the business immediately before it* 
It is surprising in how great a degree the ability of 
thus chaining down thought to any prescribed object 
is given by a right of education, and of what high im- 
portance it is,not only in manyof the walks of science, 
but in the common affairs of life. I once was for sever- 
al weeks ^ith a foreigner of very fair natural abili- 
ties, but never subjected to the discipline of early stu? 
dy, who would often arrive at right conclusions by a 
l^kid of jump, of which he could give but little expla- 
nation, but was incapable of fixing his mind on a 
train of reasoning so as to see the dependance of the 
sejveral parts, each on the other. He took consider- 
able pains to obtain a little mathematical knowledge ; 
hut his thoughts were so quick in their n^ovements^ 
and so intractable, that I question whether he could 
be said fully to understand any one proposition in 
Euclid. In giving an account of any piece of hisr 
tory which he had been reading, instead of telling,, 
you with some regularity what he had fcM^nd k^ 
his author, ke drew you a picture of his own, lively, 
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and often to the porpote, but prodoeed by ii 
tions and analogies, and a sori of theatrical eiiiibi* 
tion, and not by a nairation of consecutiire &cts» 
Through the general diibskyn of regular edacstia|i 
in this country among those with whom we asaociaie^ 
I suspect that we are apt to look on this intraetabiife 
ty of thought as a menial disease in a greater ^greo 
than we ought ; and that among savage nations, it 4s 
by no meaira uncommon, or rather it is perhaps the 
ordinary state of the human mind* Whether thia 
opinion be welUfounded or not, we shall all agree ia 
deprecating such a state of intellect among our ch^ 
dren, and be anxious to prevent it* Let, then, pa» 
rents make a point of using their children, and ^pe-* 
ciaily their daughters, whose natural vidatility most 
needs this discipline, not only to give their atteniioio 
lo the business in which they are engaged, but to lie* 
ten, very <^riy to a link reasoning (at first a very lit- 
tle), and give a short account of the argument they 
have heard ; the parent taking care that the stepis 
shall fdlow each other in their right order, and ttat 
jaone of them shaU be cmftitted. By degrees the ar* 
guments may become longer, A skilful teacher wiH 
select a subject interesting to the pupil, vHho will cott* 
sider what passes as conversation, and not as {^AM 
in truth it is) a lesson in which the duke* is most vis^ 
ible, and the uiUet rather concealed, A habit of oc« 
easionally passing a quarter of an hour in Ak wayr; 
end of proceeding on a similar {dan, when the ch9« 
dren give an account of what they have^been reafd^ 
« PIea«aat. t Usefbk 



iig» and «ve aikfld for <qfMDiom respecUog it, will ik 
iB»cb towavdft making them reason methodicallji 
Xfbkh is a great point gained towards reasoning josC- 
IjTt and therefore towards acting rationally, as they 
pass through lite. We often meet with a person wlu> 
declares, that he (or more frequently, I am afraid^ 
tb&) cannot understand an ai^ument used in convert 
sation, though plain in itself. And why ? Scrutinise 
a little, and you will generally find the true cause to 
ht an indisposition to apply the mind with regular 
Uttentioii to it ; — ao indisposition, in fact, to bear a 
burthen which has not been rendered light by the in* 
troduction of proper habits in eariy years. 
. It is almost superfluous to add^ that habits of al- 
leiUioD, besides laying a foundation for usefulness in 
iutitfe life, contribute essentially to the comfort of 
the school-rooms and to the moral improvement of 
the scholars. They not only extremely iacilitate the 
acquisition of knowledge, but do much towards mak- 
k^ study pleasant, by making it vigorous and {mx)- 
dociive : they thus draw forth die faculties, prevent 
the tsedium which is apt to prey on children in their 
school-hours, when their minds are not fully employ- 
ed; promote self-government; and do away the 
}asptation to those false excuses and pretences, of 
which idleness seldom fadls continually to avail itself 
4. Palienee.— Scarcely any disposition is more 
wafited in life than thisy and education affords am-^ 
pie means of instilling and fostering it* Man ts not 
only called lo endure many natural evils, and many 
evils brought upon him by his fellow-creatures ; bat^'^ 



fa his chrUtiao warfare with bU own ioaate deprtv? 
ity, he must costinuaUy mortify his strongest inclK 
nations, and restrain his fondest wishes. ^' He thai 
^ will come after me, must deny himself, and take i^ 
<' his cross and follow me«" " If ye live after th<| 
^< flesh," (that is according to your own natural A^ 
sires,) <' ye shall die : but if ye, through the Spirit, do- 
" mortify the deeds of the body, ye slmll live." Etepi 
nal life is promised to tho^a who seek for it ^' by /mi- 
*^ tient continuance in well doing." And we are told» 
that if we would be '^ perfect and entire, wanting 
" nothing," we must let " Patience have her. perfect 
" wonk." . Such was " the good fight of faith" require 
ed by our Saviour and bis Apostles, and such must 
it be to the end of time. In this case, as in eveary 
other, God makes no demand with which he does not 
enable man to comply. Not only the Holy Spirit is 
ready to aid him, but under the Divine, government 
he is placed in circumstances calcujated to prepare 
him for obedience to the Divine will. Among these 
circumstances, education is intended by the Ahnigb'* 
ty to hold a distinguished place. And the better to 
render education a powerful instrument for the atr 
tainment of this end, God has bound parents, not on? 
ly by duty, but also by strong and present interest^ 
operating daily and almost hourly, to inculcate pa- 
tience. An impatient child, if not the plague of the 
house, can scarcely fail to be the plague of himself 
and of his instructor. How happens it then, that 
this fault is so frequently sufl'ered to prevail among, 
children ^ Because the parent is often impatient him* 



s^; and this fkult will completely frustrate all his 
effi>rts to conquer impatience in his child. He is al- 
so often self-indulgent, and his interest however great 
aod apparent, will not induce him to take the trou« 
hie requisite to subdue a fault, which incessantly re* 
flt^pears, and calls for his unremitting attention, Per« 
h^ps, too, he persuades himself that wayward fits 
$wi cross humours must be tolerated in children, but 
that they will give way to good sense and maturer 
principles at a future period. 

^ Vain reason all, and fklie philofopby I** 
Sdch a plea will not stand a moment before the max* 
im of the wise king of Israel : '^ Train up a child io 
^ the way he should go." From whatever cause the 
lyiure of a parent in promoting and enforcing pa« 
dence in his young charge may arise, let him counl 
6e cost. Let him recollect the speedy flight of time, 
and view the precious months^and years of childhood, 
when his parental power is in full vigour, and the 
ftiuthful mind pliable and docile, sliding swiftly 
away, never to return. Boes he think habits of im« 
patience will not strengthen by indulgence ? Or that 
he shall find it more easy to make a salutary and deep 
impression on thie mind of the academician, aspiring 
to all (he privileges of manhood ; or of the sturdy 
school- boy, who, during three parts of the year, is 
out of his sight ; than on that of a playful child, al« 
ways with him, and conscious of entire dependance 
upon him? But his reliance is on the boy's fu- 
ture good sense and good principles. Miserable 
reliance ! — and indulged at the expense of parental 
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Aiiiy. Good sense and good principles may, in a£- 
tcr life, effect, by God's blessing, a change of tem*' 
pen But with what reason can a parent trust to « 
future change, while at present he suffers a chikP* 
judgment to be clouded by passion, and his practice 
fo be at variance with good principles ? And how*,' 
without a very offensive presumption, can he hop^ 
that God will in some other way confer an advan^ 
tage on his child, which he himself has not endeav- 
oured to obtain for him by the appointed means of 
a good education f 

6. Alacrity. ^^k lesson may be got and said with' 
obedience, regularity, attention, patience, and yet in 
the sight of God be got and said very ill. God 
**loveth a cheerful giver:'* and not less a cheerfel 
Scholar* He requires that the heart shall do him 
homage, and willingly join in the performance of alt 
our duties: and he accepts of nothing as true ser- 
vice done to him, which is done " grudgingly and of 
^ necessity.'' Hence the supreme importance of 
leading children, on christian grounds, to go throngli 
their school-businessVith alacrity. How nmeh thi»' 
will also smooth the path of the teacher, and, by 
^rawing forth energy and giving life to ingenuity^ 
promote the progress, and conduce to the happiness^ 
of the scholar, is apparent. So true is it^ in this as 
in every thing, that *^ godliness has the promise 4>i 
^ the life that now is, as well as of that which is to* 
^* come." The disposition which we are considering 
crowns all those which have been mentioned, at the' 
game time that it is dependent upon them. Tl^ 
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^jf^en of school-room graces will shun (he spot where 
harsh and violent means are employed to secure 
them* The discipline by which they are enforced 
arast be mild, rationali and enlightened ; and all the 
lymest arts the parent can devise must be employed 
t^ ward off temptations to evil, to lighten them when 
unavoidable, and to smooth the path of right con* 
duct. 

And now let parents form to themselves an idea 
^f a young &mily, in the main obedient, regular, at- 
tentive, patient and cheerful in their school-hours^ 
iind contrast it with another of opposite habits and 
dispositions ; and let them say whether the qualifi- 
cftUpns which have been mentioned will not amply 
repay any pains which can be taken to promote them. 
even if the present comfort and reputation of them- 
^jives and of their children were alone considered* 
Let them say whether, even in this limited view, such 
i]:uhs are not to be classed with the most valuable a 
achool-room can produce. But when they furthev 
consider, that several of them are strictly of celestial 
odgin, and prepare those who possess them for eter* 
aal bliss ; how unspeakably will they value them, 
^w unweiaried will they be in their cultivation ! 

I am almost afraid, lest the foregoing view of the 
happy effects of a proper education, under the bless- 
ing of God, should lead parents to expect too much 
fisom their labours, and to be disheartened when they 
experience important failures. They will assured- 
if meet with much fbrgetfulness in their children, 
mmy instances of negligence, with some capricious. 
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fancies^ and some cross humours : and peiWpi, m 
their young family, they may meet with individuals 
en whom it may be exceedingly difficidt to engraft 
<me or other of the five qualiiias which hare beea 
mentioned. But let them not be discouraged* A 
deep sense of their own frailty and propensity to e^M^ 
notwithstanding all the grace of God may have doae 
for them ; and a recollection that -these same c^oaii- 
ties, less corrected perhaps, by divine grace, ara in* 
herent in their children : should lead them to expect 
great obstacles, and rather to wonAsr at their siic« 
cess, than at their failures* In fact, how could they 
succeed in any one instance, but for the divine aid ? 
How patiently then, and with what sweetness of tem« 
per, should they bear with difficulties and hindran*- 
ces among their children, praying, and waiting qut^ 
etiy and serenely, for the blessing of God, while they 
steadily and unweariedly continue to employ the 
means which, on full consideration, appear to them 
to be the best in their power ! It is surprising how 
such conduct succeeds in the end ; children altering 
unaccountably for the better, and a bright dawn open- 
ing on a parent, when he thinks that a long and dark 
night is before him. Under discouraging circum- 
stances, it is of the highest importance that he should 
possess his soul in patience, and not suffer his affec^ 
lion to be alienated from his child. If he fails in 
these respects, his ability to conduct him into the 
right path will assuredly be weakened,-^perhaps eft* 
tirely lost. He will naturally apply himself widi 
most care to rectify what he deems most faulty* Bat 



lie ought to bear it in mind, that in these points the 
child will find a change most difficult. It is here, 
therefore, that the parent must not look for more than 
a very gradual impvovement, interrupted probably 
b]r relapses and retrogressions, and must be partieii- 
larly on his guard against haste and violence* In 
his other children, or perhaps in some parts of the 
character of the very child who causes him great un- ' 
easiness, he may find much to cheeriiim* Such cor* 
C&tls (if I finay be allowed the term) he may fireely 
use$ returning thanks for them to the Giver of all 
good ; but let him never forget, that they must not 
I^ him to lose sight of the evil existing in his fiam- 
ilf , or relax in his endeavours to remove iu 
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CHAP. VI. 

Means for the Support of Pdrenial Jhtihorittf and h^ 
ence.'^Bewards and PuwiskmenU* 

IlAviNo mentioned the objects to be kept in view in 
education, it may now be proper to say something oa 
the means which it is the duty of a parent to employ 
to make his authority respected, and to influence the 
minds of his children. 

Of these means, rewards and punishments first 
demand our attention. Various theoretic discussions 
have taken place respecting the propriety of employ- 
ing them in education. 1 shall neither examine nor 
produce any theories on this subject, but found what 
I advance on the Divine example and the Divine 
command, which, I apprehend, will be far safer 
guides than any theory ; and guides far better suited 
to those persons who have the management <if chil- 
dren — ^persons generally much better qualified to 
follow a plain rule than a philosophical speculation. 
In the government of this our world, God manifestly 
employs rewards and punishments* They are held 
out to influence his creatures, and lead them to the 
performance of their duty, and to their true happi- 
ness. The punishments are used reluctantly, and for 
the purpose of humbling the mind, and leading it to 
give up forbidden objects and fly to its God. The 
rewards are cnost freely offered to those who will re- 
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ceive them with a right disposition of heart, mam- 
fes^ted by right conduct towards the gracious Do* 
nor ; and are intended to promote and cherish, as 
well as ta bless, such a disposition. They produce 
(Heir effect partly by a sense of their value ; but 
more by exciting, in the bosoms of those on whom 
they are bestpwed, a gratitude for the boon, and a 
love for the Giver. These dispositions will be pro- 
portionate to their conviction of their own demerit, 
and of the Divine goodness ; and when they have 
taken root in the heart, they become the most power- 
ful motives to all christian virtue : they constrain the 
man, as it were, to live unto his God, and be a new 
creature in his service. I should trespass improper- 
ly on. your indulgence, were I to quote passages to 
prove points which are clear from the general tenor 
of Scripture, and will be at once admitted.* 

The parent, in training bis child to christian vir- 
tue, will do well to stody diligently the Divine plan 
for promoting the same, great object among men, and 
to follow it as closely as the nature of the case will 
admit. He will find the precepts on education in the 
Sacred Volume, to teach his offspring — to guide 
them — ^to exact obedience from them — to command 
them — to correct them — but yet to " forbear threat- 
" eoing," and not discourage' them, best illustrated 
by that plan, with which they are evidently in har- 
mony. 

How, then, should punishment be employed ? Al- 

• 2 Cor. T. 14. See also, Eph. i. 3 ; 1 Tim. ii. 13, 17 ; 1 JcIjd 
h. 18, 19 ; Rev. i. 6, 6— ?L 6, 12, 13. 
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ways reluctantly, and as sparingly as circumstances 
I will alloWy and in such a manner, and with such ac- 
companiments, that while it deters from sin, it may 
bring the mind into a state to be duly influenced by 
other and better motives. 

And how should rewards be employed ? With 
pleasure, and far more freely, as incentives to good ; 
but still with a guard against their giving rise to hab- 
its of self-indulgence or prodigality ; and with a con- 
stant recollection, that their highest use is to lead to 
the performance of duty from the more elevated mo- 
tives of gratitude and aflfection — It will be necessary 
to consider the heads of this general outline more 
particularly. 

Punishments should be employed reluctantly* 
Will any one dispute this position ? And yet how of- 
.ten are they inflicted in siich a way, that there is not 
only no reluctance apparent, but they appear to af- 
ford positive gratification ! It would give me pain 
to describe scenes which I have witnessed, when a 
child has been under the correction of a passionate 
or ill-humoured parent ; nay, even of a parent, in 
general character, neither passionate nor ill humour- 
ed, but out of temper at the time. Certainly, pun* 
ishment under such circumstances takes a most of- 
fensive form, and is often likely to do much more 
harm than good. Let all of us who are parents (and 
I apply this sentiment very feelingly to myself,) take 
the utmost care that our children shall have no cause 
to think, that it is partly for our " own pleasure" 
that we correct them, and not entirely (after the ex- 
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ample of God) for their " profit,*' that they " may 
^^ be partakers of his holiness.*' I will not dwell on 
this subject : it is a painful one, whether we contem* 
plate the parent or the child ; but it is one which 
ought to engage the most serious consideration, and 
excite the earnest prayers, of all who wish to do their 
duty to their children. None, perhaps, stand in more 
need of close attention to it, than those who are most 
anxious to omit no part of that duty ; since they will 
feel the faults of their children most keenly, and 
therefore may be most liable to have their tempers 
ruffled by them. 

Punishment should be employed as sparingly as 
is compatible with the attainment of its ends. It is 
in itself an evil ; and is attended by several bad con- 
sequences, which are comparatively of slight im- 
portance when it seldom occurs, but become truly 
iFormidable on its frequent repetition. These are 
the effects to be apprehended on the temper of the 
child, on its affections, and on its principles of ac- 
tion, and consequently on its conduct. Its temper 
and its affection for its parent are very likely to suf- 
fer during the infliction of punishment, or the imme* 
diate dread of it ; and if such seasons often recur, 
they will afford a degree of permanence to feelings 
which would otherwise be incidental and transient, 
and counteracted by the genei^l harmony and hap- 
py intercoycse existing between the parent and child. 
On 4beir deplorable nature, when they become habit- 
ual, 1 need say nothing: every parent will feel it. The 
<:hild will also suffer with repect to its principles of 
JO* 
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action ; for, in proportion as it is influenced in its 
daily conduct by fear of punishment, it acts from tk^ 
motives which govern a slave ; and these motives will 
be foUowed by the dispositions and vices of a slavey 
<(ezcept so fiir as they are coantetacted l^ other and 
ibetter motives, and their attendant virtues,) wkic& 
are selfishness, meanness, deceit, and a propensity 
to tyranny and cruelty. The danger of these evilsj 
and of those mentbned before, appalling as they 
are, must be encountered,' when frequent punishment 
i& necessary ; but sorely every advisable method 
should be taken to avaid or to lessen that necessity^ 
This view of punishment strongly sKows the pro- 
priety of employing it, when unhappily it is iiidis- 
pensable, in such a manner, and with sacb accom« 
p^niments, as mray disarm it as much as may be of 
its mischief, and lead the mind to higher motives. 
First, then, as blows and stripes brutalize and hardeti 
more than other punishments, let them, if practicable, 
be avoided. They appeal to .mere corporal feelings 
without that mixture of reflection and moral feeling 
which most other punishments even of a corporal ha- 
tore tend to excite. During an imprisonment witUn a 
room or a house, a boy will prokibly be led lo thinks 
but,during a whipping he seldom rdlects. The differ* 
enceis also apparent, when the alternative is between 
a whipping and some fine or privatioO'^Another evil 
attending blows and stripes is, ^at they not only so 
occupy the mind by corporal sufiering as to leave hu 
tie or no room for other motives ; but they are apt 
to discompose the minds both of parent and child^ 
and unfit the one to urge such motives, and the oth- 
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er to aitetid to them in a proper manner, and with a 
prospect of advantage. This is a most important 
i^oaSidenition. In proportion as motives of a higher 
kind can be mixed with those of a bwer, they tend 
extremely to qualify the evil which arises from the 
fetter. Greatly then, ought modes of punishment to/ 
be avokied which, while they press most severely on^ 
our animal nature, afford the least room for the influ* 
ence of higher principles.«-After all, in some cases, 
nothing will answer the purposes of punishment but 
blows and stripes. These cases, however, will sel- 
dom, if ever, occur, I apprehend, in &milies where 
education has been properly conducted. Wherever 
tb^lP^ do occur, they ought to be treated with great 
calmness and deliberation ; and punishment ought to 
be acccmptnied by a clear exposition to the culprit 
of the necessity of its use, in consequence of other 
Skeans having been found inefiectual, and by a 
deep and cordial expression of concern, that such a 
punislunent should be necessary ; — and the infliction 
should be solemn, but not such as to excite over-* 
whelming terror, which would obliterate any impres* 
sion made by the preceding conversation, and aggra* 
:yate evils without a corresponding benefit. After 
the punishment, great pains ought to be taken to de« 
live iQFiirerjr Attainable advantage from it, to remedy 
any.e^UslMBay have produced, and to prevent the 
necessity of its repetition. With this view, An pa- 
r^it should conduct himself towards his child with 
openness and afiection, and show that he has a pleas* 
ure in giving him rewards for good conduct, in grati- 



f^ing his innrocent wishes, and in consulting his hap> 
piness. But this must be done with moderation and 
simplicity ; and care must be taken that the child 
shall not be led to thmk that the parent is making 
his peace with him, or granting him indulgences 
merely because he has been punished. When the 
child's mind is tranquillized, and his aftctions^ ap-' 
pear to flow in their usual course, the parent should 
avail himself of good opportunities of convincing the 
child of his former sin and folly, of the unseemliness 
of his fault, and the beauty of the opposite virtue, 
and of the pain occasioned not to the child only, but 
to the parent himself, by the infliction of the punish- 
ment : and this pain should be contrasted with the 
happiness all would have enjoyed, had the child 1be- 
haved well. He should do his utmost alio to make 
the child feel the force of higher motives ; the pleas- 
ure which attends the performance of duty and the 
approbation of relations i and, above all, the peace 
w;hich passeth understanding, and the bright sunshine 
of soul, which flow from the favour of God, as fore- 
tastes of the everlasting joys reserved for those who 
yield themselves to the guidance of his Holy Spirit, 
and are renewed in his image. At the same time^* 
temptations to formier faults should be lessened as 
much as possible, the beginnings of evil should be 
carefully watched and immediately checked, and ev'^ 
ery endeavour should be used to make the progress 
in good, easy and pleasant. — h is unnecessary to go 
into details on other punishments. They ought to 
be employed in a similar spirit, and with similar pre^ 



cautions, due regard being bad to tbeir nature and 
probable effects* 

I should be much concerned, if what I have said 
on punishments should lead any parent to omit to 
employ them, wh^ necessary* Every method should 
be, used to prevent or lessen the necessity ; but when ( 
reaUy wanted, they must be inflicted.* In such cas* 
es, the omission of the punishment is an evil of the 
firstr magnitude* Much as I deprecate a severe sys« • 
tern in education, I fully agree with an approved au- 
thor, that one of indulgence is more to be dreaded. 
]f we listen. to the Divine command, we shall not 
spoil the child by sparing the rod. If we copy the 
Divine example, we shall not be led by any induce* 
mentft to acquiesce in what is wrong. If we have a 
predominant hatred of sin and love of holiness, our 
very feelings will prevent us from doing so* Our 
principles and inclinations will alike impel us to act 
with vigour and perseverance in combating evil in 
our families. No parental fondness, no love of per* 
sonal ease, will prevail with us to give up the con* 
tcaJU . While our conduct exhibits mildness and gen- 
tleness,, it will be as strongly marked by firmness and 
decision. 

Let not any parent fear the loss of his child's af- 
fection from proper strictness in education, when 
combined with the other parts of the course I am re* 
commending. I am convinced that, on tbe contrary, 
the child's love for him will be increased by such 

* But too much self command and firmness, tempered by mod- 
eratioD, caaoot be exercised. 
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I strictness making a part of his system. WitlKiiit it^ 
] there will be less esteem, perhaps no esteem, for die 
parent ; and it is unnecessary to show, how very 
. greatly esteem contributes to real affection ; so great* 
ly indeed that I believe an attempt to obtain genoiiie 
affection by indulgence will not only fail, but will pro^ 
duce the opposite effect. Indulgence will foster «eit 
ishness and sensuality, and with them hardness of 
/ heart* A person whom you indulge will ollen 
I love .to be with you, will cling to you, andshow great 
fondness; but cease to indulge, and comparative cold* 
ness and indifference will quickly follow. Does not 
this change prove that t€(^was at the bottom of form* 
er appearances, and was the chief if not the onfy <d>* 
ject of affection t Can we wonder at such a resultf 
<jiO(Ps blessing accompanies the performance of do- 
ty ; his displeasure its omission. With his blessing 
all things will work together for good. With his dis» 
pleasure, what can be expected but disappointment 
and evil ? 

I should enlarge somewhat move on this very im- 
portant subject, though conscious that I have s^laear 
dy detained my readers long upon it, had there not 
appeared, in the Christian Observer for January 
^813, two letters which throw light on the point be- 
fore us, as well as on others ef high importancein ed- 
ucation, and possess the advantage of showing, as it 
were, general rules reduced to practice. These feitF- 
ters, with a short one explanatory of the occasion 
on which they were written, are inserjed in an Ap- 
peodii^. 
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Hewards are an engiae in the hands of a pareody 
which he wiU employ with pleasure, — a pleasure 
which, while it sweetens his own labours, will 
ifKS'ease the affection of his child, by showing 
what an interest he takes in bis happiness, and 
will impart double value to the gift he may be- 
slow. To give churlishly or grudgingly would be so 
monstrous, that nothing need be said 4o prevent such 
a practice; but I have not seldom thought that I 
have seen rewards bestowed on children in a man- 
ner somewhat ungracious, and consequently receiv- 
edvwith far less pleasure than would otherwise have 
been excited, and, what is more important, with lit- 
de orno appearance of gratitude to the donor. Sure- 
ly this mode of giving lought to be carefully avoided* 
We all know how very greatly our feelings, on re- 
ceiving the present, depend on the manner in which 
it is offered to us* Will it be supposed, that the sen- 
BiUlity of children is less alive on «uch occasions ? 
But there are errors more common and more preju- 
dtciah Rewards are often of such a nature as to nour- 
ak sensuality, prodigality, or (especially in girls) van- 
ity; and still more frequently no care is taken to instil 
%^to the .child, that they are not to be considered prin^ 
cipally as means of personal gratification, but rather 
as m^ns of usefulness^ and sources of bounty. If 
^e would avoid these evils, it is apparent that the 
gratification of the palate should not be consulted^ 
and that showy articles of dress and unmeaning toys 
ore not good rewards* Still less is money (especial- 
ly much of it,) when it is to be spent just as the child 
pleases. But whatever is given; children should be 



^ariiyta^bl that theyiajce trustees under €rod$ and 
ibat ao employtoent of what they receive ftom tha|r 
pareots.or others in a jvay pleasing to him, while: jt 
. will obtain bis fttvourt will also sweeten all their ea- 
.jaymeals* They will be eaRily made to fed tlN^SfJf 
some pains are taken to select objects of bous^ 
whom they love, or with whom they will readily sjrsi' 
patbiase ; an4 to point out little purchases, as premier 
books, or tods, w useful toys, which o^ l^ad4o iMff 
knproveaiefiti or exerci&e their ingenuity, or prooiole 
active exertion, at the same tone that they afford 
pleasure* Thus their little property, instead of e^ 
ministering to. frivolity and other vicious piopeiwH 
i ties, may contribute very materiaHy to the iftvigorat- 
, ing of their bodily and mental powers, the forming 
of their dispositions, and, above all, to th^r being 
early trained in the moat important, perhaps of aU 
habits, that of viewing all they possess as not tbeir 
Qwn but God's, iiind that of always associating pleas- 
ure with»duty,. and of considering the former as aat 
only unhallowed in itself but as waiting its best inr 
gredient, ^nd scarcely to deserve its name, whej}^!Aef 
vered from the latter. 

But the highest and ndblest use of rewards ia to 
raise the soul to its proper devation,-^o gtve^noble 
Q^d generous motives their due inlQuence over it, and 
to emancipate it from a thraklom to those of an ia«« 
f^rior kind. The former are, gratitude and lovese 
God, the Giver of all good ; and to pareals smd c^«^ 
er benefactors, his^ vicegerents on earth, in its distri* 
bution, The latt^ are, a love of pleasilte^ and aa- 
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oMersiM %o pftiki. ' b ptopdHion'lis the first prcdom^ 
famte, s^lfisteiess is counteracted ; and ve are led to 
'tbs coBtempIatkMi, and lore, aild imiialion of the 
adom^le pnfections of the Divine Nature. A human 
• being, in whooir die last are die ruMng principle, is ahnt 
#pK,^ft it were, wkhin the narrow bounds of »e(f,and 
wai be engaged in stodying the gratification of (hose 
mm^ and gMivelUng dispositions which he brought 
4aCll 'the world. He will remain what he was origin* 
Ittf ^ ^ earthly, sensual, devilish,*' ^ a lover of pleas* 
i^ws^ rather dian a lover of God.'* How iadispen- 
stA>le, then, is it to lead the youthful mind to boh be* 
yend the mere possession of a reward, and of the 
^[iMlfications it can bestow ; to direct its view to the 
.love of t^ immediate donor, and, above all, to the j 
tove of mm who put that love into the donor^s heart, 
and conferred upon him alliits ability to be bounti- 
ful, and created the very thing which the ehikl has 
received from his bounty ! Parental endeavours to 
give a thSM such views will naturally be acc<Hnpa- 
nied by an exposition of the Divine holiness and jus* 
tke, and of the impossibility of the unholy being 
permanently the objects of Divine love. The wis* 
dom of (Sod will also be described as opening to his 
view every recess of the human heart ; and his pow* 
er as making it impossible to escape the punishment, 
or lose the blessings, he appmnts. Thus bis whole 
diaracter will be brought before the child ; and those 
attributes wMch would be most likely to be repul* 
sive, coming, as it were, in the train of love and 
bi^nty, win be awM without producing horror $ and 
11 
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by the DiYiae belp^ affeeiion and vetteration mlifa» 
excited in harai<moi]ft onie& in bis botoHi. Oh, the 
jof of heart to the parent, who sees hia dttld enlcr 
upon the blessed padi whkh is to lead Uoi lo km 
God ! Let him spare no pains in ceeducaliDg lum fen 
ivard in it, in smoothing it to his steps, and in shmkb 
ing him from seduction to the right or left. He mflol 
not hope to effect his object by set lectures^ a^ HsU 
ed times. They would not improbably disgust rather 
than benefit ; and even if they could be made agrees 
able and impressive, they would be fi^gotten ia the 
hour of temptation. His object ca^ only be altei^ 
ed by watching the little incidents of the day and taiEr 
ing advantage of them for its promotion. This eomrae 
must be pursued gently, and as pleasantly as posai*- 
ble to the child ; but always by aieans which God 
will approve, and with a deep s«ise of the infinite 
importance of the end in view. There must be no 
flattery, no deceit, no superficial liealing of spiritual 
wounds; but zeal and honesty must be combkied with 
due allowances for the weakness, tenderness, and 
volatility of a cfaikl, and with patience, benignity and 
love. 

If the letters in the Christian Observer, already 
mentioned, had not appeared, I should have enlarge 
ed rather more oa some points connected with Jthk. 
subject than will now be necessary* It may %e ai^ 
fieientto say briefly, Let a parent, in puvsmng tl^ 
course wych has been recammeiided, have recourse 
to representations, appeals, persuasions, and mfike 
the best use he can of hymns and passages «f£Grjjp- 
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tnt aircttdy iMrnt by the child. Let him touch the 
conscience, awaken shame, affection, gratitude. Let 
iltm enco«irage openness and confidence by kindness 
and sympathy ; and keep back the exercise of fm 
iMlai authority as much as he can, showing that he 
Irishes not to use it, and that, if obliged to do so, he 
iriU be influenced solely by a sense of duty. But 
though it is his daily endeavour to copy the beanti* 
iul ibrbearance of St. Paul towards Philemon, he 
tavist goard against laxity and weakness. He rousit 
not fail through tenderness to the child, or from at* 
lention to his own ease or convenience, duly to no* ^ 
ilG^ the faults be may discover. In this respect he 
iaiiit act on system^ and widi undeviating consistency 
ted eteadiness* He will watch against the risings 
^f bad tempera, and against mere professions ; and 
eoonteract such evils by his own good temper, by 
his own truth and modesty and swiplicHy, and l^ ' 
mming the eye of his child upon his heart, as well as 
by more direct, though perhaps not more efficacious 
means. When the child has committed a fault, he / 
4»M1 allow time for recovery from incidental agita- I 
tions, and accept no professions of repentance and . 
good intention while the state of the heart appeaps 
doubtful : taking care to impress on the child, that 
4he great object he should have in view should be to 
make his peace with God ; that the offence has been 
an offence against God^ who sees the inmost soul. He 
will feel the high importance of the work in which 
he is engaged, and bis own weakness and insufficien- 
cy ; and wiH pat up bom time to time secret aspira- 
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on his child; and will poraevere ooiil there if a saih 
idfactory appearance pf mild and ingemians repenl* 
aace* Though the child aboold not be brought bf 
his labours to true christian conversion (for in ibit 
great work, so peculiarly his own, God will graat 
certainty of success to no human agenty)^ yet iheg 
will not &il, I think, to make a sahilary impresaioab 
A consciousness of right and wrong will be strength* 
ened ; fear will become less a principle of action ; 
and conscience will stand more in the place of pun- 
isbment. His love of his parents, and his deferpnof 
for them, will increase : good habits will be fo^ne^t 
and a general respect at least for religion willib* 
cherished. He will, in this way, uadergaan impoiw 
tsnt change. The system under whicb he ia brou^^jbt 
I up is ^^ in the nurture and admonitioa of the Lord ;^ 
"^ and his parent may humbly hope that it will be ^ a: 
<< sehoohnaster to bring him to Christ*'* Witb »a^ 
ny present disappointments, perhaps as to its effect^ 
he may yet humbly hope that its value will be deepn^ 
ly felt at some future and more happy period, wbeoi^ 
>inder God^s providence, the soil is fully prepared 
for the growth of tlie good seed. Then may that . 
so^n in childhood shoot up with vigmir, and bear 
abundant fruit. But very frequendy, I am convinc* 
ed, God vouchsafes a more speedy and visible ble^s** 
iog. The parent sees the woric of genuine regenerae, 
lion commence and proceed under his eye in earlf 
youth. He has the supreme happiness of seeing hie 
child, with true subo^Mion gi heart, look up to hia- 
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iKlLviaur^ and put himself under the guidance of the 
iieriy Spirit. In religion, indeed, as in every thing, 
An^Md will be a child— TU-informed, weak, waver- 
%%j aitd inconsistent : but still there may be satis- 
t§^My e^ridenee that he is gradually conquering his 
iMMne corruptions, and beginning to acquire Chris* 
iM gface»; thftt he is i^enewing iiwthe spirit of 
Ms' mind, and attaining a portion of the image of 

» •' It may be proper to add, on the subject of re- 
mit^s, tt^t, in addhidn to the value they derive froni 
^er considerations, they possess high importance , 
iJS^ciises iti which punishment must be often employ- 
Hi akikniidotes to the evib which attend it* Without 
Ifieiar (as in many public schools), punishment has a 
glMet^'tendehey to ^asperate and harden ; and that 
&di]cfa*a degree as even to lead the culprit to glory 
ih sufifcring, whhout shrinking at the time, and with- 
oUe being at all affected either before or after. In 
pfdportion to the horror with which a christian pa- 
f6itt contemplates such obddracy, will he be anxious 
K^ fyrevent every approach to it: audit is obvious 
Ikyw much the right employment of rewards will as- 
i^t hial in his endeavours, by showing his aiTection, 
sbJReiiing the heart of the child, and placing it under 
the influence of a better motive than fear. I know 
aifuftnerousfj^mily, in which there is seldom a great- 
» punishment inflicted, than the withholding of a re- 
tlard. When this is not sufficient, some deduction 
is generally made from a^ little property in the pa- 
lint's hands,^ consisting>of an accumulation of re- 
11* 
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veral of the preceding observations, it 
rredj that very much may be done in in- 
ch ild to perforoi his duLy without having re- . 
to rewards and punishments. Appeals to his 
^ of right and wrong, to hi3 grajtitude and his 
^ to his dread of the displeasure and desire of 
^ e bfOttr of his para)t% and far moft itf his Sanc^ 
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fier, bis Saviour, and bis Heavenly Father : — BMct 
appeals, pressed with tenderness, but with warmth, 
and accommodated to^the age, knowledge, and dis- 
position of the child, will be found of great efficacy 
at a very early age, and will become more poteni: 
uisMfBents of good in prdporiion aa « dbtld mivm^ 
ces in knowledge, in right feeHag,and in sound hab- 
its, and, above all, as he obtains more and more ojf 
the divioe blesaing, A pacent ought, from the very 
<U)mmenc^gmieBt of educaUoo, to look paindpalfy t». 
these means of excitiBg hid chtW ^^ to esohew «rii^ 
'^ and to do good,'' aad shoaU consider rtwardaanfl 
pqaishmeots. as iftfemrandsaboiduiate^ .How Mt 
lie rejoice, to observe the increasing iafl^nce of thea^' 
higher and nobler motives, and his eh«Uiaakngik^ 
progiress towards that holy state in which thcgribe^ 
come decidedly the paramount prinefpltaiof aetii>ip 
— the undisputed lord««of aiU other pnnoipies i«««<6«ici 
I. must not su&f myself ^ to d^veU a seootii tini'M) 
this animating subject. < . . . :j 

. , . ' . ^ic 

..-..■ -.."^b 

■• /f 
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Thx«b 18 one additianal stknulut to be used with 
cfailcben ; it is Ami ot tuamj^. — We all know bow 
pbweifttll3r this ts recotnmeiMkcl as a source of good 
by oar holy religioiu Jesus, our Saviour, *' was gir- 
Meo us^san example^ that we should Mlow his 
'^istieps.'' What Christian, who contesnplates thai 
Messed fizaoiple wkh holy a0ection, and who feela 
a warm ^titode f<^ the anutterable condescension 
of' his Divine Master, in aflbrding to him this help in 
his spirilnal course, will not exert himself to give his 
children all the benefit he can, fi'oai the example, not 
only of Christ, but of those who, however inferior, 
are yet his true servants S He will extend his view 
further, and, firom the mass of characters of a lower 
description, he will select examples to be placed be- 
fore his children. Here, indeed, he will proceed 
with much caution, and employ much discrimination* 
But as he will observe, even among persons of thia 
class, many who are eminent for some amiable dis« 
position, or useful habit, or praise^wortby attain^ 
ment, so he will not foil to draw the attention of hie 
'pijqpil to them \ and, in pointing out to him what may 
be effected by the force of very inferioc motives, ha 
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liriil impress 6n his mind what ought to be the effioflh 
cy of those which flow from the religicm of Chrk^ 
He will also hold out, but with more relactanee a<i4 
reserve, uot only those who are, in the most empka|« 
ical sense) vicious characters, but also those whil 
have grossly neglected means of improvement, tttift 
those whose conduct, whether through error ot^ 
thoughtlessness, is absurd or mischievous, as warn* 
ings to deter from like courses. There are many 
and great advantages in conveying instruction in 
this way. What is holy, estimable, and amiable^ i^ 
the reverse, will be better understood, and especial- 
ly by children, when exhibited in action, than wfc^ 
described in the absti^act. It will also be Tar more 
likely, according to its real quality, to engage tbk 
6ffectbns, or create disgust and ahliorfenee^ when 
10 exhibited \ for it is a general) though by no meaaa 
an universal, troth, that, to an unsi^iaticated miod^ 
Virtue in active Mfe will be lovely, and vice hatefok 
A parent will take care, at first, to select instancei 
for his chiid^s observation, in which these appeiff 
tlearly in their appropriate colours ; and afterwards, 
when his estimate of things becomes pretty just, aad 
his taste tolerably correct, the parent will ventuie, 
by degrees, to call his attention to other instances, 
in which good and bad qualities or habits are serine 
termixed as to lead a careless observer to wreng oon^ 
chisioiis, affording to his pUpilthe benefit of his owa 
experience in develofnng and separating the cotopoft 
hent parts of such characters, and in assigning to eadh 
llae praise or blame* Such rapreseatadoos wall lalh 



t^n a more easy admiseion into the youthful mind, i| 
^accompanied by proofs of the tendency of virtue to 
promote happiness, and vice misery. This tenden* 
cy must be shown, not in any abstract way, but by 
pointing out effects of this kind in the individual in«- 
ftanqen which c<mie under reviewji If, on such oc- 
^sions, tenderness and delicacy and discrimination 
are combined with warmth and feeling, the child wil} 
listen with much interest, and the parent may hop« 
for God's blessing, and for excellent fruits from this 
Y^ry pleasant branch of education. 
.1 In thiscoui^e, however, there are serious evils 
t# be avoided* 

Praise and blame must be dealt out with modern f 
4Hfifh and (^en with d\fidence. — No human being 
joan be enisled to more than moderate praise j an4 
BO man who aspires.to love bis neighbour as himp 
^f, will tjatink himself warranted in unlimited or un« 
guarded censuije^ or will feel a disposition to employ 
j|» . To be prone to extremes in forming a judgmenjt 
pothers, is always foolisb, and oftei) highly presump*^ 
tiMs and ofeosive* Woe be to the parent who leads 
hh child into this error ! Next to the child himseii^ 
Im may be the gireatest sufferer from so doing. 

He must also be careful not tp foster in ^he child 
a fafiti^liotf s (MP captious, or even a crkical spirit* {jet 
Ikim never faH to ineulcate, that the fir^t and ^t^ 
¥«siness of «y^y individttal is to do bis own duty | 
and thaty^hongh .there are many reaaons for endea^v^ 
-Mring to form a trqei estimate of the-character and 
i<«ttidiK^ fif ;othe»»» yet tiw .eatimnte mvst always i» 
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formed with modesty and charity, and with ^ need- 
lection that we are not their judges ; — to their own 
Master they must stand or falK If^ indeed, chilcken 
should be unhappily exposed to such intercourse with 
those whose tempers or habits are Uameable, and \BBt- 
Jy to mislead them, no motive of this nature will jvfis* 
tSfy a parent in neglecting to guard them against die 
evils to be apprehended. He must hold up the piii> 
sons in question as warnings before the eyes of fib 
&raily« 

Further : he must hold out examples to his child 
I In such a way as not to excite emti/atton.— -To imi- 
tate an example is one thing : to rival any person, 
and endeavour to obtain a superiority over him^'is 
another. It is very true, as is maintained by the de* 
fenders of emulation, that it is impossible to make 
progress towards excellence without outstripping 
others. But surely there is a great difference be- 
tween the attainment of a superiority over others be- 
ing a mere consequence of exertions arising from odi- 
er motives, and a Eeal to attain this object being it- 
self a motive for exertion. Every one must see, that 
the effects produced on the mind in the two cases w9i 
be extremely dissimilar. Emulation is a desire of 
surpassing others, for the sake of superiority, find is 
a very powerful motive to exertioh. As such, itts 
employed in most public schools ; but in none, I %e« 
lieve, ancient or modem, has it been A fully Md 
systemaitically brought into action, as ia (hB schook 
of Dr. Bell and Mr. Lancaster. Whatever may be 
the merits of the schools of either of these genttemea 
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j^ <aher respects (a question on wfaiob it is unneces- 
„8ary to enter,) in this they appear to me to commit 
^ucb an o&uce against chri^an morals, that no mer- 
^ Jt;. could atone for iu I cannot but think emulation 
j^>uoballowed principle of action; — ^as scarcely, if 
at 9ii^ to be disjoined from jealousy and envy, from 
.,|Hide and contention ^-^incompatible with loving our 
, Jieighbour as ourselves ;-^asida principle of such po- 
tency -as to be likely to engprpes the mind, and turn 
it ba1>]tuaUy and violently from the motives which it 
ij^iould be the great business of ^ducatbn to cherish 
1^^ render predominant; namely, a sense of duty, 
find latitude and love to God« Instead of enlarging 
on .this subject, I beg leave to refer the reader to Mr. 
Qisborne's remarks upon it, in bis ^ Duties of Wo* 
^^men*'' If emalatipn is an tinhallowed motive, it 
..^annot imtoceaitly be employed, whatever good ef- 
&ct8 may be expected from it. We must not do evil 
that, good may come* But if any Christian should 
deem it not absolutely unhallowed, few will deny, I 
tbink, that it is questionable and dangerous. Even 
tthf py in this more favom'able view tf emulation, ought 
fit to be used, except it can be shown to be necessary 
^^r. the infusion of vigour into the yontbftil mind, and 
for eecuring a respectable progress in literature ? I 
,can say^ from experience, that it is not necessary for 
tbe attainment of those ends. In a numewus fiemiily 
iwthiwbich I am well acquainted, emulalion has been 
^carduUy a^d successfully excluded, and yet the ac* 
<|piremeBts of the different chiidr» have been very 
' :««iisiactory. IpaA.bea« tlioe saoie tee^oi|y with 
13 



i«^ect to a hfge SiHiday School wiifa wUch f fatM 
been connected for many years.^^1 have often heaid 
of virtuous emulation ; bat can eoralalion ever be ad 
characterised in a christian sense ? Whether it tday^ 
in that loose sense of virtne m^Hch those adopt irfao 
take the worldly principle of honour for dieir role, I 
will not stop to inquire. 

But it is not sufficient not to excite and employ 
emulation on plan and system, as a stimulus in edit* 
cation ; great care ought to be taken to exclude i^ 
And great care will be necessary ; for it will be coo- 
tinually ready to show itself; and if not checked, it wHt 
soon attain strength, strike its roots deep in the heart, 
and produce bitter froitsv trhidi, m the eyes of a 
Cbistian, will be itt-compensated by Ae extraordi- 
nary vigour and enel^ it wfll git e to acholastie stud- 
ies. Wbeo examples are held out far fmdbHon, fa 
Terjr different thing, be it alirays rememUered, fitnk 
imulati(m9} or as warnings^ the child must be iisaSe 
sensible that its state in the sight of God b rendered 
neither better nor worse by the virtues or the faultis 
of others, except so far as they may have inftoeocedli 
tMT may have failed to influence, its own conduct ;— ^ 
that it ought to love its neighbour as itsetf, and to 
rejoice in every advance made by another in whaiit 
is good, and to lament over all his faults and defects^ 
without one selfish thought being &i:f ered to cfaedc. 
the joy or the concern ;-^tbat it ought therelboQ. to 
wish all its copvpanions all success in their common 
studies with the sane sioceriiy with which it wiriies 
for its own svccesst and to he effected by their findls 
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4^ failun^ ia tb€^ same mimiiar it woiM hjr ito own. 
|t.dbould be made seDsible^ in {M*oporti0n as it may 
l^ve way to feelings the reverse of these, that its 
^^ey^ will be evil because others are good ^'' and it 
jriU act in c|>positi6n to the injunction, '^ Mind n(^ 
V ev^ry one bis. own things, but every one also tbe 
*' things of others ;'' and to a whole host of scr iptu- 
1^1 precepts and exampks. These things must be 
inculcated, not by lectures in general terms, but by 
applying such views to all the little incidents which 
i;all for them as they successively arise* The child 
must also be made sensible how much better it is 
for himself that his companions aboukl be eminent 
tor laudable attainments, and good qualities ; for 
(hAt, in proportion to their excellence in these res- 
fj^ts^ they will be usefcdand estinMiUe companions, 
jmd ought to be obfeets of his s^fiectioo* Ail little 
boasts of having done better than this or that broths 
^'Msiety and every disposition to disappointment 
.when they succeed best, should be checked, and the 
jesson of " ryoicitkg zoUh them that do rejoicty and of 
^ Toteping' with thtm that weepj^^ must be very dili« 
gently inculcated.* 

. Lastly, a parent must take special care always 
'to give thi example of Jesus Christ a most decided < 
practical pre-eminence above all others«-^It is this to 
)vhich the child^s attention must be continually turn- 

^ * The foregoing opkiont on Emulation have been controverted 
%j a wtiter in the Christian Observer; and this important subject 
j»likefy to voiietgo moeb useMdiBCfisf&Oft in that lelipectabia pub* 



ed ; il is Ibis w^iieh he must be Canght eqmlly toknpab 
and to revere : it is thie akme on which he nhafAA^ 
learn to rely, with aavaryjog ccmficbnce, as always ; 
pure and perfect. In ad^lioii to the more direct atid:i 
immediate benefits he witt derive from thus AyiogUio 
the example of his Saviour for guidance in his efaris^c 
tian path, he will, by the divine blessing, be powcnv.'t 
fully led to tove Him^ whose blessed image is 90.fre«^ 
quently before his eyes* He will obtain that near 
acquaintance with his perfections — that frequent in-^ 
tercourse, as. it were, with Hims^lf--^vphich call forlli.: 
increasing admiration^ and reverence, and regank 
Thus will commence a transformatioa inloftsimiK. 
itude of that excellence which has fouad a way ta 
bis heart : . and, '^ beholding as in a glass the glory 
*^ of the Lord,'' be will.be ^^ changed into the scweae 
^' image from glory to glory, even as by tbe Spirit 
"of the Lord,'* 

But all endeavours to make right impressiMi oa 
the mind of a child wiH very generalty be found in* 
feffectual, if ihe character of. the parent does not cop-. 
Ii^espond with his instructions, and inspire his cMld: 
with esteem and afiection. It is surprising how Grod 
honours his own image among men. Faint as it i% 
even in the best, still its proximity gives it effecti 
and it exercises a portion of his own sovereign pow* 
er over the hearts of his creatures. This has been 
fpund to \)e the case in a ren^arkable manner among. 
savage and idolatrous nations, when holy men havo; 
lived for a length of time among them as Missiona* 
ries. Every one must be struck with the effect pro-* 



dbemf tffUring exftnplet of tbe cbrUtiaii graces^ 
ob readily acc^rants of tfae Momvian Misuons ; and 
sAl moret pwhaps, whei^ ii^ the history of India, he 
fbdn yrisaX a wmderM ascendency the holy Swartz^ 
obtained orev the Hindus of all ranks^ from the high- 
est to^the loirest. But it is unnecessary to look so far 
froflv home, to be convinced of this (ruth* We eve* 
617 day see it exempHfied among ourselves in the 
respect and affection which good men generally ac- 
qaire, when their Kght has long shone before the 
sMe neigbboiurhood* If tbe beauties of the cbris- 
tian character thus recommend themselves to persons 
of mature age^ whose evil habits areoften so cofirm* 
ed^ and whose tastes^ are so vitiated, it will not be 
til^tter of wonder that they should have peculiar 
diarms'for the minds of children* Let a parent ex* 
ISbii Ihi^ cbaracft^ with consistency e^d prudence^ 
and he wiQ^eldom fail to be loved and revered by 
Torn (Mimn* And when this is the case, what au- 
thority will belong to his example ! what weight to 
aH his admonitions ! what ready attention wffi be 
|jaid to his very wishes ! The difficulties of educa-*^ 
tlon y^l be wonderfully smoothed. Ill-humour, dis- 
taste to particular studies^ impatience under res- 
traints, eye-service and deceit, a disposition to look 
on a parent as a hard master, not to mention other 
evils, will be in a very great degree avoided. If it 
flftay be allowable to use the Prophet's language^ 
*f crocked places will be made straight, and rough 
*^ places plaki." But in proportion as a parent fails 
tore^mbie in character that Divine Being who ap- 
12* 
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points him, as it were, hi» vice gtrcot in idfi fiaonif^ 
this picture will fail to be realised ; and in the wont 
cases it wiU be reversed. Let, then^ every parent 
look well Iq htmself.-^HaviBg touebed on this most 
important subject, when treating of edaeaoonal nar 
earlier age, I witt not e«)Iarge on it now* I canooip 
however, omit to mention an incideat, whidi (ibanka 
to God !) made a very salutary impression on or 
many years ^o« On entering ike school room of a: 
Moravian Family, I saw, amidst some appvopriaie 
inseriptions on the wall, intended as mementos to the. 
children, the following one pat up by the teacher far 
her own use: ^'^ Never correct in angen^^ Mudt 
migbl be expected in a young fiimfly where the gov^ 
crness was so conscious of the importaace of strict 
watchftilness over herself, as to record^ in the face 
of her scholars, her own condemnation^ if she shoidA 
ever sufier herself to be led to exercise'^r authori*' 
ty in one of its most dedicate and impcntant {iit)ctfain8« 
when disqualified by a want of calmness from exer^- 
cising it properly. Such self-attention could not be 
confined to a ^in^le point, but, having entered the 
system, would pervade its different parts. My ex«¥ 
))ectation5 were not disappointed* A more estima^ 
ble teacher^ and better taught, better principled^ 
more afiectionate, more otderiy, and more happy 
scholars, I think I never saw. The exceUent it»p 
structress would find, in her own personal improve^ 
ment, and in the gratification she could not feii to dm 
rive firom the state of her scholars, and fixuu their res* 
pect and love, a tenfold recomprase for aU her i 
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dkAe ael^scratiny and sei&d^nial. Let us fbtbw her 
stcpsy and we may ail hinnbly hope for a like reward. 
' It is my object to propose, for the consideration 
df pamtB, the general principles in education which 
appear to me to form the right foundation for such 
dnails in practice, as the endless variety in the dis* 
positioiisof children may require. With one excep- 
tioa, therefore, I shall not eSater on a consideration of 
specific faults. This exception is deceits — I select 
Ais vice, not because it is pre-eminent in enormity, 
but because it. dierislies all other vices by opposing 
itself to the mean^, ^ployed for their removal. By 
yie secrecy in which it delights, and the veil which 
it casts over the character, it prevents evils from be* 
itaig dearly discovered ; and by assuming a fair ap« 
pearance of repentance when they are detected : and 
somethnes even when they secretly exist in great 
umlignity, by making a spacious show of the opposite 
VHtues, it baffles the endeavours of relatiofib to re- 
move them, and completely shuts out gejpuine repent- 
ance and reformation^ While other vices predom- ^ 
inate in the soul, there are often recurrences d^deep 
remone and earnest prayer, and of very consideral* 
Ide exertions to conquer them ; — ^but deceit usually . 
stMes mental pangs, lulls the soul into a fetal apathy, 
smd employs all those energies in riveting its chaina 
which ought to be exerted for its deliverance* Oth^ 
er^^ices are, generally, neither present at all times, 
Bor regular in their return : but deceit is always at 
work, and scarcely allows of an interval, in which 
the sool is so faff tetteired from i(8 immediate infl»* 



encc as to be in ft state to ht recorered frbm ilW. 
thraldoiii* No woiidet*» tbeot that this vice shodd* 
possess an awful pre-esunence in vitiating the chai^'- 
acter, and haydening the heart ! In our btessed'Ss*^*^ 
Viour'a severe condemnatioifiof the Scribes and Phar<^ - 
isees, where he accuses them of aknost every spedetl^ 
<rf crime, their hypocrisy is placed in the veiy fdf^ 
firont of their offences, aad insisted tipon again mA^ 
again : " Woe unto you, Scribes and Pfihrise^ hy-*^ 
/^ pocrites ! How anxious, then, should a parent be:^ 
to guard every avenue to such a trime, by ehecking^ 
the first dawnings of art and deceit, whatever app^i^^ I 
ance they may assume, and by encouraging tmth, i^- 
genuousness, and simplicity of character in evetf- 
possible way. The child ought to be armed agaiaa^^ 
temptations to deceit, by being forewarned on what^ 
occasions they will present themselves, and instrue^ 
ed by what means they are to be resisted. He should^* 
also be strongly reminded, when such 0(^asioi» ae^ 
tually occur, of the existing danger: and such a' 
course should be pursued by the parent as to facili*' 
tate his escape. Thus, when a fauh has been com* * 
mitted, or a little difiei*ence with a play-fellow hat^ 
occurred, and an explanation is required by the par^"^ 
ent, great care should be taken to remmd the chiUF- 
of the duty of truth and ingenuousness, and to check^ 
that eagerness and haste^ in the relation of circum5* 
stances wiiich will be likely to lead him to give af- 
felse colour to them. The danger of his palliating' 
some things, and exaggerating other, should be point-^ 
ed out I and while be is kindly warned howgrievouth 



Ij^is fiMiit (if be sbouM have committed om> wouI4 
bpt aggravated by such conduct, the loveliiie«ft of 
triUb and candour in the eyes both of God and man, 
aod^specially under trying^ earcumfttaiices, should be 
set befare him, and he should receive every proper 
ea^ouragement to adhere to them. When he has 
done his duty in this respect, whatever may have 
beea amiss in his preceding conduct should be no> 
ticed in as lenient a manner as is compatible with 
a full maintenance of the distinction between right 
and wrong, and a doe sense of the iouportance of the 
particular case. He should be made to feel how 
tenderly he is treated on account of his candour, and 
h^w very different his treatment would have been 
had he acted otherwise. But, above all, he should 
be made sensible of the terrible load of divine wrath 
which- must rest on every child who endeavours to 
hfde or excuse a fault by lies, prevarication, or con- 
cealment ; of the impossilMlity of pardon without re* 
pentance, and of the impossibility of cordial repent- 
ance when the mouth will not ^' make confession to 
** salvation.'' Then should be described in mikl and 
sober, but warm, colours, (warm from the lively, pa- 
rental, and christian impressions whence they pro- 
ceed,) the infinite blessings of an approving con- 
sc^nce, and of that peace which passeth all under* 
standing, arising from a sense of sin forgiven, and of 
divine favour restored, contrasted with the corroding 
sense of unpardoned guilt, and of being subject to the 
frown of an offended God. If the child has been well 
educated; his feelings will readily respoud to the nqtea 



yoii Mitte ; and yon wiH Mek bid o»Oalaiwce $bi^ 
atr a cordial assent to the scriptural repreaeotatimi, 
that ^^ the ways of reUgiaa ace wa js ci pteasantoesSi 
'^and all ber.paths are peace,'' and that the*wick#^ 
)ias Qo peace, Jbat ^^ is like the troubled sea^r itkk^ 
<^ caoaot rest*^' When a lie has beea detected. :ilr 
should be tiMied as one of ibe greatest cmaeB^^a^A 
every endeavwr should be used to fix ks guilt. 0% 
the coiisciefKe^and lead the culprit to deep aodgeiift. 
uine repentauce^ Eveu much lighter instances. oC 
felseho^ should meet with very serious atteiit^* 
Pains should b!e taken to point, out their connexi^ 
with lies, and their derivatioa from the same priiKp^ 
pie, and consequeaily dieif hatefelness in the sig^ 
ef God* The coaduct whijch ought to have bcteiir 
pursued by the child should be particularized, and 
its beauty and happy consequences dwelt upon and 
contrasted with the defamiity of the f&vk which kc^ 
kaa committed, and the guilt, aad reiaorae« Mdf«ip^ 
lental distrust, and divine displeasure .which he haa 
incurrocL Deceit often takes deep root in a-cfaild 
from such jests and tricks .being allowed as afield < it 
wcouragement. Jests and trieks are nol only geftt' 
crally.con^ected with art, but very frequently dmtfst 
their supposed m^it frinn that very ctrcamstaiiee*': 
Surely this is pkyiag with edgied tocds !. The child^ 
who is allawed to sharpen his wits in over-reacbtngkii 
l^m{»inio0S in. jest, wiH soon aequire'a taste for thrff 
employment of his faculties, and stmplieily andfdala 
dealing will appear insipid to him. From deceiving 
in jest, lie will soon proceed to deceive in earnest ^^ 
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ktti the pleasure which he has been in Ae habit of 
^ming from snccest in the one coane will be felt 
Md perhaps in a higher degree, from snccess in the 
6tiief* ' k it not by mnch the safer coarse, to dis« 
«bttntenance, and even forbid, the exercise of inge« 
M/if in the way that has been mentioned? God, in 
ii^'^isdom and goodness, has supplied an abundance 
innocent means of exhMfrating ike mind, and dra w- 
jni^ fordi its powers, and many of them are of the 
iooat usefel kind« Such wilt present themselves to 
e^i^ry parent, and leave those without excuse who 
j^^Hrmit dangerous hat>its among their children, for the 
s^e of improving their facuhies, and promoting their 
hsfppiness. I would not say, as the poet does of a^ 
bold pleasantry, that simplicity and integrity of mind| 

f ** When once destroyed fc^ever wiU be lo* V 

».» ' ' ' • 

btti I beKeve, that of all good dispositions these are 
Mslored wkfa the grealert diffically when art, andl 
asming, and deeeit, have had possession of the souk' 
It sometimes happens, that*the harsh meaos used hf 
a pttfent to eradicate a faah lead thex^hild to deceit* 
lift temptation to deny his gyilt^ axid escape the vety 
te^nm^ panisfameat he eicpeclS) is almost irresistibb. . 
SoaMtints also the methods taken to extort confefs*' 
8JOD5 when a htk is strongly suspected, lead to a- 
&he coafiMsidn, whM the child is feally innocent* 
With what hsntor have I seen a lady recollect a scene 
of this kind in which alie was engaged when a child !^ 

^ There is an interestioi^ anecdote on this flulvi^^ ^ tbe Oiift'* 
1ianOjl>9eryei> vol. H. p. 665. 



One of th^' most (Hregnant sources of decM ia 
children is the art to which those who manage them 
have recourse. If a parwt is disingenuous ; if he 
employs false pretensions to obtain his ends ; if he 
affects dispositions which he does not feel ; or in any 
other way violates truth and sincerity in his conduct 
towards his child, or even in his conduct towards oth* 
er persons in the presence of his child ; he may be 
assured that great evil will fdlow* It is suspiring 
ihpw quick cbUdeeB are in discovering the disposi- 
tions and motives of those about them, and in de- 
tecting any inconsistency between their practice and 
their professions. This acutencss and sensibility, 
however, wlule they make a bad example in a par^ 
ent exli«emely dangerous, give proportionate weight 
and efficacy to a good one. Let 4iim • uniformly ad- 
here to simplicity and godly sincerity ; let him yield 
to no inducement to violate those fundamental and 
beautiful branches of the christian character, by any 
app^rance of present expediency, either in the man- 
agement of his child or in any other part of his con- 
duct; and, employing at the same time other fit means 
to pi-omote the spiritual weUare of his ofispring, he 
may look forward with confidence to a happy resuk. 
His example will be a daily lecture of the most iA* 
pressive kind. But nq seunckiess of doctrine, n^ ia** 
dus^try in teaching, no abHity in persuasion, will^ 
sttfficient to afford him a rational hope of success, ^ 
his own example is opposed to his instructions anc^' 
the child has reason to suspect that he is acting a\ 
^eitful part. v 
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OBAP. VUL 

>a 

^JUention to Children when not at their Lessons.^^miise- 

! ments.^^Behaviour of Children to each other.^^^uar' 

rels."^ Domineering nr a Teasing Spirit.'^Selfish' 

^ ' fkss and Jealousy. ^^Cwiduet of the two Sexes to each 
* oifher.'^Domestic B^ets in well and iS educated Fam' 
^^S/s»eontraMlt*^^^€quaivita^ with 8^- 

1 8AVB' intimated the necessity of a vigilant attention 
^ cbf khren during the time when they are not engag- 
Uid by thisir lesslons ; and I mcnt now dwell a little on 
Ibis important branch of my subject. 
' < if the primary object in education be to put things 
'4nthe most favoilk^ble state fdr the fcmnation of a 
new creature, through the influence of the Holy Spir- 
it^ in opposition to the strong bent of Nature, how can 
-it be hoped that this will be effected, If, during great 
pnt, and in early chit<&ood by far the greatest part, 
^ every day. Nature is sufered to take her course 
nidi only partial and irregular counteraction from 
tiie parent ; and if the new principle and spirit to be 
iafused and cherished meet with as partial and irreg^ 
niat^ support f We all know, tfiat in ihe moral as in 
-4)ie natural WOTld, powerftil and systematic tenden- 
lues will not &il to produce a hurge share of their ap- 
propriate eflfects, unless opposed by what is also pow* 
erful and systematic* Thu&in the planetary system^ 
IS 



the cra«taiit force of grafity fe only lieianeed by ik^ 
centri&gal force, e<)ttally constant ; and in our pditr 
ical systeoii the tendency of each of the bmache$ 
which form the l^islature to incrcaae its ovrn p««fer« 
would not be kept in check, if the other two bodies 
were not continually ready to resist encroachmentaj 
either by the exercise of their constitutional poweii^ 
or (as is generally the case in practice) by their to* 
fluence* Is then the natural tendency of man to evil 
tbe only uniform tendeiicy which does not. reqipiiie 
constant countetaotiM ? And is it in Im eariieit 
years, before settled habits of rartue are froned^ ani 
before systematic caution and recollecticH) to gsnoljt 
agai^t deflections from the right path are wct^me^ 
that wcican safely dispense with suchcomiteeaetionA 
Tbe pmdeotChristian father will judge far otherwise^ 
Bk l^rental watchfulness will be as unremitliiig •% 
eircumstancoB wiU-allow^ and the care and eacneat^ 
ness with whieh jtwill foe employed will be in mmtt 
measure pceportiooale to the supreme imporianc^ <|€ 
the object tx> beattained* I will proceed to poiiMI 
out some leading points, which wiU requite att«atiail[ 
when the child is out of the scfapol-room* . &. 

: , First, then, with respect to amii5enim£^«— Of the^ 
God has made a most liberal {woYision, and I ne^ 
not show that they are absctetely neces^ry fot* club, 
dren. The parent ought to take caiie that^M^y ^H» 
not only harmless, hut as useful as possible: and*.- 
very useful they may be renderedi if he gtvo his at* . 
tention to this point irith just views of human i^^ture 
and of vital religion. - By being forward to promote \ 
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M» ebikPs pleasures, h^ will increase bis aflection, 
alid gain Ms confidehce, and sweeten the restraints 
amd* labours of the scfaooKroom : — by guiding him 
iH'^tlKe sekctiim of them, he will show him practical 
tj^what a natural p^ropensity children have to sinfut 
^tifications, but what a sting such gratifications 
Isaye behind them : and also what an abundance of 
hitioeent pleasures our all bountiful God has placed 
wiciiia our reach. He will make him sensible how 
ii^qiiently) while amusing himself, be may promole 
flie Impphiesd of others, and cherish just principles 
ted good dispositions in his own bosom ; and thai 
]^easures which [H^oducesuch fruits will generally be 
tite sweetest in immediate enjoyment, and still aireet* 
er in retrospect. He will also communicate much 
iisefttl knowledge, while his child thinks only of his 
#wn amusement : and he will discover many a'fauitj 
and many a promising disposition, which wonkl 
scftreely have shown themselves amidst the restraints 
4i the sehookroom. He will often find himself ahk 
te correct tfae^ne without any grave proca» for that 
INttfMite ; and be wiH lake advantage of the other at 
a season when the openness of die heart and the flow 
ctf the alfecticms give him the best opportunity ol 
acame^ting it with christian principle, and of giving 
it^ holy direction. Above all, he will make him sen- 
siUe how condocive good principles are to pleasure ; 
diat not only he is the happy man^ but 
.** He it the hup^py boy wbose life, e'en now, 
** Slioirf Bomewbat -d" Umt beppier life to come :•--'' 

that the ways of religion are '^ ways of pleasantness, 



*< aod all ber paths are pt ace*^' This wiU be 49ili 
by leadiog him to compare the 

» Solid and limtlilt dtHiM*' 

which he has enjoyed in amusements sanctioned Ijy 
the divine approbation, with the anitiety and the fearl 
which must attend guilty pleasures, and the remorsi 
which must follow them. He will thus begin to learn 
from his own experience, that ' 

'* True piety is cheerful as the day ;'* 

^nd that the misgivings and forebodings of a troubled 
conscience must poison every enjoy^ient. And this 
truth early fixed,, and strongly, felt at a time of life 
when the sensibility is all alive, will do much, by 
God's blessing, towards securing him from the pow? 
er of temptations, not only in childhood, bi:^t at sub;t 
sequent periods when many of them will attack him 
with greater force. — Let it not be thought, that thie 
.age of the parent will unfit him for promoting the 
pleasures of his child in his playhojprs. On the coa* 
trary, if, instead of forcing amusements upon the chilc^ 
he sufiers him to follow in a great measure, the bf^ 
of his inclinations, and merely prevents every thiog 
wrong while he now and then lends his aid to remove 
little obstacles and to forward his child'^ objects, he^ 
will find himself a very acceptable companion. He; 
will admire the divine wisdom and benevolence, 
which, while it makes youth the joy of age, thus en** 
ables age not only to guide the inexperience but to 
sweeten the pleasures of youth. 

But a parent must not expect to be a pleasing 
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Und useful companion to his child, without making 
some sacrifices. As in the material, so in the moral 
and intellectual worlds, there is no region in wbicK 
ifaose who will not submit to the toil of culture can 
expect a harvest. He must often forego his own 
wishes, to meet thos^ of his child. During a walk, 
for instance, he must be content to break the thread 
of his own thoughts to give explanations which can* 
not but appear to him trifling, and to hear remarks 
which convey to him no information. At one time, 
ke may be requested to look at a pebble, when he 
was ruminating on the re-establishment of the inde- 
}>endence of Europe; and at another, he may be 
tolled upon to cut a twig from a tree, when looking 
hi a fine passage in Milton. If, however, he» form 
iSf tight estimate of education, he will bear such inter- 
i^ptions with complacency ; and reflect, that the peb- 
l^le and the twig, viewed in connexion with their con* 
edminant circumstances, may probably be, at that 
fhne,, more important objects of his attention than 
European politics or our great Epic Poet. And 
When, at the close of the day, he reviews its' events, 
#hb how much greater pleasure will he look back 
5n such little instances of self-denial, and on the ad" 
tantage be may hope that this boy has received from 
fhem, than he could on his speculations respecting the 
happy results of the late war, or on the pleasure which 
he derived from the noble flights of Milton. — Not 
that a parent is to give up all his time to his chil* 
dren. This surrender would be incompatible with, 
the discharge of bis other duties. But he will (k^ 
13* 
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well, I thiDk, to aUotting to their society, dod witb«^ 
out allowing the intervention of such comply as 
would prevent him from giving to them his attention^ 
a portion of the time which be sets apart for recreaib 
lion. 

In superintending the amusements of children, il 

is important to give them a taste for those which a«^ 

not expensive and are easily obtained, and which ai^ 

calculated to dniw forth io^nuity, and to exerdMf 

bodily and mental powers. Such as are expensive, 

T-a* have little but novelty to recommend them,-^ 

as have any connexion with mischief or deceit, off 

are likely to give pain to any companion, or even to 

any of the brute creation, ought to be carefully avoid*. 

e4» — It is obvious, that games of violent compeiitioQ 

are very likely to lead to evil ; and indeed all compe* 

tition is dangerous in a greater or a less degree, aodl 

calls fc^ vigilantattention on the part of a parent, espe* 

cially where the competition is direct and palpabie^ 

and the temper of the child is sanguine and ardent 

It should be a rule in a game of competiticm, that a* 

soon as a child shows any unfairness or wrong temt 

per, or plays in a way likely to excite, bad tempera 

in others, he is no longer to be considered as fit fiiK 

such a sport, and must leave it to those who hav« 

more generous integrity, gentleness, and self-com^ 

rnand* If he caa himself be made sensible of his 

weakness, and brought into a disposition voluntariLy 

to relinquish an ^tmusement which in hiscase involves^ 

a breach of duty, this will be far better than the e» 

ercise of parental authority : but if his passions are 

tx>o far engaged to admit of this victory of reason and 
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yriaciple, the parent miut interfere with such deti« 
aon asi to »top the progress of mischief. Sedenta- 
cjr games of chance or skill, as drafts, are certainly 
diAgerous, when in frequent use, and I think that 
they are better avoided altogether. They are ob* 
jectionable) partly because they are sedentary, and 
therefore iIl>Miited to an age when lively exercise is 
so natural and so conducive to health and vigour ; 
partly, because their very essence is competition ; 
but chiefly because they may give a taste for cards, 
and perhaps for gaming. Little gardens distributed 
mong the children of a family, and to be managed 
entirely by themselves, are admirable sources of a- 
musement« A few small tools and implements of 
carpentry, in a father's custody, to be lent occasion* 
ally to his children, answer an excellent purpose ; 
and particularly if he is qualified to assist a little 
when difScuIties occur in the use of them* 

But whatever are the favourite amusements 
which will vary with the age, sex, and natural turn 
of mind, moderation in them is of the highest im- 
portance. Children ought to learn early, that life 
and all our faculties are given to us rather for h> 
siness than for pleasure; that they are talents to 
be employed in our Lord^s service, and must not be 
wasted in idleness or frivolous pursuits. Amuse^ 
ment must be represented as no longer innocent^ 
when encroaching on the time which ought to be em- 
ployed in serious occupations, to whieh it must al» 
•ways be considered as subordinate. It must be rep* 
Tesemed as (mly sweet, (such is the wise and grar 
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cious conneiion which God has appointed between 
pleasure and duty,) only when confined within doe 
bounds ; and as producing satiety, — as engrossing^ 
the mind, and alienating it from God, — as generating 
bad passions, — ^and as leading to shame and remorse^ 
and to eternal ruin, when it occupies the chief plac6 
in the heart. Thus persons who had given them*^ 
selves up to wickedness, are described in Scripture; 
as ** lovers of pleasure more than lovers of God ;^'' 
and the rich man in the parable is said to be tor-' 
mented in hell,' because in this life his great obje<^ 
was to indulge in pleasure. This is a point in whicK' 
young people are very apt to transgress. 

There is one amusement which I have reserved^ 
for separate consideration : because while it afibrdit' 
high gratification, it is also, under propei^ manage^ 
ment, a most important source of improvement ; but' 
if subject to no regulations, it is pregnant with thiP 
greatest evils. I speak of private reading. Of late 
years, a great Variety of little books extremely welt 
calculated to amuse children, and at the same time^ 
to make virtue lovely and vice hateful, have h^en 
sent into the world. These should be carefully se-' 
lected from the great mass of indifferent and mischieV* 
^ous publications ; and one or another of them will 
generally take the fancy of a child, as soon as hd 
can read with tolerable ease. When he once begins* 
to amuse himself in this way, a great point is gained* 
Tiflie wiH never hang heavy on his hands : he will* 
make rapid progress in reading : much knowledge 
trill be gained i his faculties will be drawn forth ; his^ 
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l|it^ will recejififa right direclion ; Md ^ood priu.. 
cipl£S will take firmer bald of bia mind. Care mm 
h^ UAWi however, that be .does not read too much 
VyMx^ rapid! j« He loay become a devourer of littk 
l^Qok^ and read every tbiog» and remember litile« 
To counteract this tendency, and at the same time 
tiK-aasist in giving bim right impressions fieom his 
r^ingr it will be useful to induce him, by a few 
leading questions, proposed witir kindness and in a 
faoiiliar manner, to relate tl^ stories which, have io^ 
Itfiested him. This pracUce, if not pressed too far 
W suffered to wear the air of a lesson, will generally 
be an agreeable amusement : and it will afibrd a par* 
4(lt.great opporluiiities of discovering the turn of the 
ohild's mind, and of giving it a right direction. It 
will also, be necessary to guard against bad effects 
^m the short abstracts of histories, which, by ac« 
qpaif^iAg him with the leading facts, diminish, at a 
fixture period, the interest of the histories themselves, ' 
9ftd indispose him for going through their details. In 
order to avoid this evil, I am inclined to think, that, 
such abstracts should be sparingly used. 

From the subject of amusements, I must pass lo 
api^ nearly allied to it ; ^nd say a little on tb« way 
i^ which, children of the same family should conduct 
themselves, each towards the other. At the very ' 
e^rly period of life now under consideration, play 
will occupy a large portion of the time not employed 
i^ the school-room ; and much happiness or vexation^ 
advantage or injury, must be derived from the^ dis- 
|rt}sitioQs which i|^co;npany it. When the spirits arf. 



lugb and tkf^ passions wansf and wlwi the* abjawSfc 
in. view are interesting^ chikken will alwaya. be w 
danger of. giving way to selfishness^ and. of hUme 
inio.little quarrels ; and if the evil is sufiered tt^fo^ 
ceed, conti'ddietions, criaiiaatipns^' tnisreptmeoss^i 
tiena, fakehoodsfy bard names, threaSs, and peshaiMr 
blows will follow* If such scenes ase often repeafte^' 
domestic love and haroiony will give place tanalugt^ 
dislike and alienation ; to tyrmiy inr the eider, aiit 
to an abject or a bitten spirit in the yoBoger, I 4 l<ij > 
in their turn, will oflen be disposed to repay the^H^ 
selves for their su&riage by dMaineertng overibSM' 
below them. II tyranny produces nriavery^ it also 
produces tyranny* What aacenedoea a fmdfy pMa 
seQt, when under the influence of such paesieils^ aadl' 
addicted to such babits ! What obsiaclea aiw oppM^ 
ed to meekness and gentleness, candour and forheaav' 
ance : to the charity which '^ thinketb no evil^Slfi 
which ^^ sufferetUoi^ and is kind ;'' which ^* bea^^. 
eth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all thing%i 
endureth all things ;'' to the love of man, andt hew i r / 
fore, to that which cannot exis^ without it, the kMr» ^ 
of God ! He who loveth not his brother whom he - 
hath «een, how. can be love God whom he hath oq/L^ 
seen ? i dwell the more on this point, because maajr^i 
who w<y]ld be. shocked by quarrels among tbetp.' 
friendly, see them take place among children witJbo 
very little concern. Do not contentions sprii|g< ioc * 
both case& from the same root ? And is not the fnuft^. 
whiq^ they produce, however different in form aod'^t 
appearance, essentially of the. sameipeciea? .SiH:el|^> 
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then, the utmost pains should be taken <o prevent 
aad to heal dtfereoces, amd to promote haOrmony in 
a^yottng family« It is by no means sufficient to 
sifence a dispute by the voice of authority, and to 
h&^ 4emn all outward expressions of disagreement. 
Theievil may yet remain in the heart, and rankle 
tH^Hna to «U its malignity. Persevering pains must 
be taken lo eradicate iu A Christian parent on* 
sbeh OGcasians will sfaaw his child from what tempers 
ifsmteh frise^ ^nd make him sensible, by God's 
blBiHJng., ef ^e hatffoliiess of such tempers, and of 
theircoolfariety to the cbamcter of his €rod and Sa-' 
19Q9V* lie wttl peartiiay, in simple but glowing coI« 
arnm^ the beauty crfthe^opposite tempers, thein ten- 
dnufy tooHKsilfole affisction and esteem in this world, 
aodlo pramote that renewal in the divine image* 
wUek is indispensable to an uhioii with CThrist in the' 
fMifJU ' He will give additional force to these general * 
tefaesi by bringing into view all the clarims to forbear-' 
Q^xse and to love which hefongs to the child with 
)whoai 4he quarrel has arieen ; and the grief and the 
bad^onseqaefices wiiich attend such family differ- 
esoea^ «aMl the happiness and the numerous advan*' 
tages 4»f mutaal kindness. Nor will he rest satisfied' 
ti^he^se^ all ^e remains of *ill-will give way, and 
tba^bild biesgiu into a frame of mind candidly and 
ccbdially to make every re^isite acknowledgment 
taihis f^yfe11#w^ and to desire a complete reconcili* 
aabD« Wliile the parent is bringing maUers to this 
isiioei he will be particularly careful to show, that al- 
diQtigh 4ie IS impaitial, and can see in a true U]|;ht the ' 



tiltilu on bdtbftides, yet it becomes the ckMid t 
oMy <^ ^^ ^^^ &^% ^^^ ^^ ^ ^nxioag for ft»gH4-' 
ness flrom Ood and man, and for tl^ re0iM*atim*€f 
cordial tianttony. ■ *' 

In the oMervatimiS' nMch h«ve been made'dh 
quarrels, a domineeriiig spirit has been sHgfaflfWdbo 
.liooed as cMnected v/ixk them. But tllis ^siri^l^ 
quires fttrtber atl«^k>n« It is tbe natural ire^ dfttl^ 
t$ro leadhif eivtiil in our nature, sdMbbtn^s and^prldll ; 
' Md tbei^fere a parent must not be surprised -ttf ^ 
ft^ssmgUscUMmti. TiieeUerwittexpeota^M^ 
plianee irHh-theBr iw^Ins aMI>lminDUEraofithepwt«f 
the ytmnger ; the bejrs witt exact obedieneefrottitilb 
girls of Di^oiy the.saaie age^; and they «^ all te 
disposed to assert a supmorky over soiiie of the s^ 
Nrant»# 1 have seen a yoimg urdim, ih the^noMiif, 
play the tytant Wkh a high hand over his osai^ 
and sDmetimcB, little eresltures, i«4»» should be pr»e-*^ 
tising subBiissk>n and «iefcH?ence towards their eleh^ 
mlations, prasBme oa lh» fendnem of one or ai«E>tli^ ^ 
of them ; an aunt perhaps, or etea a mother i 
behave in a mann^ as injurious to themselves, 
is revidting to all who witness the unnatuml soese. 
need not enlarge on this sut^ect, to make a Ghrisliito 
parent sensible of its importanc^w He vM reooHoe^^ 
that humility and sutmisston are the very fotindaitteio ' 
tif reKgion, and of the whole range of reKgioi^ iea^' 
pers : that there ^miol be a greater sokeiM» tfaaA' 
a self-wHled or a tymnnickl Ghriftkin : that he w4a 
would be Ugh in the kingdom of the lowj]^ Savioiiir, 
must be '« lea^ of all, and servant of .all :" 4bat iM 
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pout wpenioiis a«d higb-minded by natere of all the 
Apostles, when matured in his christian course, said 
with unusual emphasis, *^ Yea, all of you be subject 
^ one taanother, and be clothed with humility*'' He 
will therefiHre by do means view this point with in^ 
inference : he will not leave things to find their own 
terel, as the phrase is, in his young iiMmly : much 
less will he be danated by the a^iearance of spirit 
in a boy of activity and vigour, who aspires to be 
^e master of all about him* Hewilll earnestly incul-' 
>^te mutual kfudhiess, and forbeamnce, and eoades*- 
cension : which all should be forward in exeroising, 
%utbackward in requiring :*-^he^will rineulcate that 
i&ae fortitude and greatness of mind show themselves 
in nothing more cleariydiantn not being overcome 
of evil, but in ovffrcomii^ evil with good : he wiH 
^ell on the ^beauty of a charaotM* which obtains 
sudi vi4kapie8,---KHi the evitprev^nted and th^ imppi- 
ness diffused by tbem,-«-HHi their value in the sight 
of^od^ — and on thfeir important influence in promot- 
ing some faint resemblance of Him who, with all his 
BEteekness and lowliness, was a perfect pattern of ho» 
ly fortitude, and at length died for his enemies, 
^niese topics will furnish abundant matter for im** 
pressing the young mind ; .and if that of the par* 
Mt is in true banaony with them, they will be 
seldom used in vain. There will, liowever, be 
jfipequent recurrences of the ftiuit in question, where 
Ale temper is sanguine and eager, and still more 
where dbere is a tendency to jealousy or passion. 
ln;Sucb cases, a parent iviU^find it of ^ highest im« 
14 
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{toftanoe to imtch his own temper ; for eifMumkjk^ 
and tenderness in ibe use of his authority, j<»ned to 
constant ftrmness, will do much towards repressinji^ 
a domineering spirit in his cWldren. These quaU* 
ties will put to the bli»h the impatience, and yio*r 
leoce, and thirst of power, which may appear ampi^ 
his little ones, and lead them by sympathy toa 1?©|: 
ler spirit ; while the display bf teo^iers at all similar 
10 theirs, however it might terrify the culprit* intp 
Ittstant submission, would leare a fire covejred witfe 
ashes, but unsubdued and ready to break forth ag^l9 
with undimimshfd force. 

Sometimes^ a nursery is infected by a spirit lOf 
teasing in some of its inn^les: a spirit which ia 
often combined with much cunning, and delighj^. sf 
drawing a pla3rfd)ow of a more unguarded namreint 
to imprudences and excesses, and then in laying ^ 
the blan^e upon him. This mean habit must be stri^^ 
ly watched* It is the bane of every thing kind and 
generous, and leads to systematic deceit and fabtt* 
hood. Hasty quarrels leave little of bad leaven b&* 
hind them, compared with this cohl-blooded and 
^ious practice. ^^J 

S^sbness and jeatousy geaeratty appear- very 
^arly kiichildren, and ate among the most unamia^ 
Ue of all the bad dispositions inherited firom oitir 
First Carents. EUrery mpdier caa^teslify what<^lu&- 
iance^hydren-show by natare, to giving or heading 
their own ^lajfsthings: how eagerly they gra^p:«t 
those whichJfaelong lo odiers ; bow earnestly tfaejr 
contend for ike first occupancy ci such as a«e:a soM 
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of cMimoft property; how ardently tlwy tong iw 
my thing when another child is playing with it \ and 
]k>w indifferent to it they often become as soon as be 
has relinquished it. And with respect to jealousy, 
the original bias is quite as striking* Even infants 
diow it, when the women that have the charge of 
them bestow caresses on other children ; and in sub- 
sequent years, though the feeling is known to be 
wrong, and its outward expression is in a measure 
restrained, yet from time lo time evident symptou^" 
ef it appear. 

k is needless to say, that suchfeelmgs should be 
repressed v they are not only evidently incompatible 
with the law of love, but are condemaied even by the 
fex code of wotldfy morality. Let every parent be 
indefaligable in hi& endeavours to correct them ; and 
let him constantly bear in nmd, that merely to cheek 
outward appearances, will by no means be sufficient, 
that the child who is subject to such tempers is con*^ 
scious of their baseness, and naturally desirous of 
concealing them ; and that the object in view can be 
attained only by the eradication of the evi) itself frpm 
the heart, and by the implantation of those christian 
rirtues wfa^ch are opposed to it. This must be the 
work of the Holy Spirit, whose humble instrument 
the parent may be m cleansing and preparing the 
soil, and in sowbg the good seed# 

The proper conduct of the two sexes,, each to^ 
wards the oUier, is of high importance, even at this 
early age. Boys are apt to feel their superior strength 
and hardihood, and not to treat girls a« they aught \ 



and sometimes, t fear, giris, presttming^oii<th«lrexif 
cmptioD from that kind of treatment which imper&r 
nence experiences among boys^ give to their tongues 
liberties which are subversive of family concords la 
addition to the immediate evils flowing from diis state 
of 'things, a foundation is laid for still greater in fi^ 
ture life. In the whole range of associations between 
persons of different sexes, the consequent advanta- 
/ges extremely depend on the maintenance of 'fix^a 
I and habitual sentiments of mutual respect* Sudi 
sentiments are essential to delicacy and teqdertueM 
IP men^ and to. willing deference wad submission iq 
women, and to cordial affection in the nearer re^^» 
tions of life oa. both sides. How desirable, tben, ql 
it^ that the foundations, of right feelings and rlg^ 
' conduct should be hid: m early life ; and hom wdtt 
employed is the attention by winch this, dbgect is e& 
fected! h would be necessary^ wene the subsequeol 
aiages of education brought under review,, to. tceai 
this subject with more particularity. 

And can we pass on to oth^ topics without re^ 
fleeting for a few moments on the delightful spectai^ 
cle of a young fiimily living together in harmony 
that is seldom interrupted by contentions, overbear^ 
ing conduct, rivalries, jealousies, or suspicions ; a 
family in^vyhich cotentment^ love, generosity, mutual 
forbearance, and a spirit^of mutual accommodation* 
founded on christian principles, are the prominent 
dispositions, and in which the performance of daily 
duties, and the promotion and participation of the 
general happiness, appear to be the leading. occupa«^ 



tions f Struck with the beaaty of such a scene, one 
who was familiar with family discord exclaimed, ^^Be-- 
^^ hold how good, and how pleasent it is for brethren 
^ to dwell togethor ip unity !^' In such a family, ad* 
Versity will seldom- inflict a deep or lasting wound; 
Many sweet drops wtll find their way into the bitter 
cup ; and in no longtime tears will be succeeded by 
^smiles, and a recollection of the trial may be attend- 
ied, perhaps, with not. more pain than pleasure. 

If we were to lookround for the opposite picture, 
l^hould we not find it presenting so many deep shades 
of depravity and wretchedness as to«make us shudder 
at the view ? 1 wilLnot give myself and my readers the 
pain of contemplating the scene more closely. Were 
we to do so, we should be all ready to exclaim with 
Isaiah, ^' There is no peace, saith my God, to the 
** wicked !" and with St. James, " Where envying and 
.<< strife is, there is eonfusion and every^evil work.'^ 

All the benefits of a useful education may be lost 
by acquaintance with children of bad habits. Such is 
the natural propensity to evil ; so great is the vivac- 
ity, the curiosity, the love of novelty^ and . the want 
of caution at a tender age ; so lively i» the sympa« 
thy, so active the spirit of imitation ; that even oc- 
casional intercourse with dangerous companions will 
seldom fail to be highly injurious to children. Sure? 
ly it is the part of wisdom tokeeplhem as much aaf 
{possible from moral contagion, till they have acquire 
ctl some strength to resist it.. If the weakness of 
man is such, that our Saviour, in giving a short,, 
flayer for universal use in his chtircb, saw fit to in^^ 
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Jert {» it the petition, ^^Lead us not kito tem{>ta{- 
^tioD,^ hoir flmeh must k'he the duty of $ Christiim 
pareftt to preserve the little creatures tommitted ip 
hh care, whose good j)riD€iples and liabits are as 
yet unfixed and infirm, from a species of temptation 
most seductive ctnd dangerous ? They must at length 
go forth into an evil world ; but they ought lo h^ 
prepared against its allurements by educatjon, and 
introduced to tbem by degrees. At this early ago^ 
'(he tender plant should be preserved with- care from 
fhe frosts, and storms, and droughts which it will te 
letter able to encounter at a future period, ifguanl- 
ed and shettered while its stem is weak, and its rools^ 
are few and superficial. But besides the present ' 
danger from undesirable companions, a foundation 
IS often laid for bad conneisions in future life^- The 
little play^fellows become attached, and wish to keep 
up their acquaintance in stibceeding years t and un- 
less ihe desire to discontinue the intimacy be mutu- 
al, either of them will find it difficult to break off&^ 
connexion, however alive to the snares and dangers 
which attend it. ^Rie importance of this considei^-> ^ 
tion is great, fof a man's steps through life usuail)c 
depend not a Httle upon the nature of his early fWend- 
ships* Nor is it from children only that danger fs 
to be apprehended, but also from visitors of a more 
advanced age. Instead of strengthening the hands 
of the parent, they are too apt to flatter and humour 
the little ones; to entertain them with foolish stories ; 
or to teach them to be impertinent, and to take im- 
proper liberties. More miscfalef is sometimes done 
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in Ibis wfty, i» a few daya, ^h^ the {>&re&t Qa» undo 
id as mtMy f V9^ka« A iMgh iaitance of bad exam- 
•f)k» lajdangerona. Hew deetructii^er iheiif muat be 
Its fiftqtiefil rep^kioQ ; atod how impoitant imist It 
iie to gwrd the sacred woi4c of education from sock 
jiiteiTuptkma» and to make great sacrifices to effect 

tiShis object I Parents are too apt to onake their own 
ttaste aod convenience the great, if not the only, rule 
^i» the selection of their acquaintance* Now, oaght 
* .;not.tbc^ safety aiid«welfare of their ehiUrtn to eater 
^ »t least «q^alfy into their consideration ? Hero^ 
probably, is the most vulnerable point, and heie 
, isught pi^tdent caution and measures of defence to 
Ifr ^ most carefully employed. Parent frequently 
}L,. Aeave tbeir home and their circle of acquaintance for 
^T' ^ coAsideraUe time, in order to afford to lAieipchiL- 
L - dren an opportunity of acquiring accomplisfaments. 
r^.Shaill there be less interference with ^ habits, kss 
r change of «tuation, or of acquaintance, when the 
I object is to shield <hem from the «llu;rements of sin^ 
. .and to gi^e them a taste for (ho paths of troe relig- 
' ton ai^ virtue? Are we not called upon to applf 
I 4be spirit of the precept, to cut off theoifending right 
Iband^nd to pkck out the c^^ding right eye, to the 
case before us, and resolotely, though widi all mikl^ 
ness 90id courtesy, to avoid in our social iatercoursife 
whatever may be dangerous td oar chikkeaf It is 
\ ':true, that the question is one of comparison* 8omt 
i risks to the young family must be tncwred, if we 
would not do extreme violence to private friendship, 
to the tkss ofj^Iatipnshij^tcOirto.tlie duties of liospt* 
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iklity. But those who feel the importance of pr«^ 
serving their tender charge from the contagion of 
evily will allow great weighty in forming a decisioxs^. 
to the circumstances whick belong to that side of the 
question. With respect to forming new conne^ioo3'9 
there is seldom much difficulty ^ but with regard to 
old; associations, we shall often be called to introduce 
changes as to- the frequency and duration of visits, 
and sometimes as to their continuance : — changes 
which may appear unkind to others, and will be ex^ 
tremely unpleasant to ourselves. Let it, however^ 
be our earnest prayer and endeavour to do all in the 
spirit of christian affection ^ and this will greatly 
facilitate our object. — I remember many years ago 
being struck by a little incident In a parish, where 
the incumbent, a man of most extraordinary chris- 
tian benignity, when in company with a clerical 
friend, rebuked in very plain terms one of his pai> 
ishioners for gross misbehaviour on a recent occor 
sion. The reproof was so severe as to astonish hia 
friend, who declared, that, if he bad addressed one 
•f his own flock in similar language, he should have 
escpected an irreconcileable breach. The clergyi^ 
mas of the parish answered him, with a. gentle pat 
on the shoulder, and with asmile of christian wisdooa, 
^ O, my friend, when there is love in the heart, you 
^ may say any thing.' V Aad in like manner,! believe, 
when there is true and varm love in our hearts, and 
our measures are prompted by a cahn and sincere 
sense of duty, we may do almost any thing without, 
giving great offisnce j at leiast without giving^ offencer 
deep and lasting* 
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After what has been said respecting servants, 
Jittle needs to be added to guard parents against suf- 
fering a child to make them his companions. He 
should always treat them with kindness, but should 
ife ied hot to amuse himself with their society in his 
play-hours* This remark applies with particular 
fbrce- to the men servants, who will generally be 
touch more dangerous to children than the maids. But^ 
^h very few exceptions, both the one and the 
other, if treated by the children as favourites, will be 
apt tQ flatter and humour them, and teach them to be 
^iiilty o£ little deceits, and to be fdndof self indulr 
gf nce« Vulgarity of manners and of language 
tJiQugb the most obvious, is perhaps^ the least of thi^ 
Qvii&to beappcehrnidfid&om^suciiiGQmpaiiions^ . 
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CHAP. IX. 

Hardihood* — Moderate HtAiis^ — Artificial Hardt. 

ships. — Moderation favourable to elevation of 01^4 

acter. — Rules. — Preparation for Prayer»-rrSe^ 

. Examination.'^Praifern — How long Bogs, should^ 

.. be kept %mder domestic Edtscation* — Prep§rationf^ 

SchooL'^Governessis. r 

T ^^ 

In a system such as I have recoBHaneRded) mailed 

by the absence of harshness and rioleitce on thie 
part of the parent, and of contests and collistont 
among the children, there may appear to be soiM" 
cbnger of a want of the hardihood requisite in ihc^ 
troubles and disappointments that will be met wllk 
in life. But though the circuffistanees which in gen«^ 
eral tend most powerfully to promote this quality arc^. 
tzckded by our plan of education, yet, under ii^'^ 
guidance of a parent who turns his attention to ibis 
point, those which remain will be sufficient for Ae. 
attainment of our object. Even in the best regulaC^ 
•d families, troubles will arise among the chikhreo,- 
The loss of a plaything, a personal accident, a les- 
son ill learned, — above all, a hope disappointed ;— « 
9& these, and numberless other circumstancf^. of con* 
stant recurrence,' will cheequer their happiness, and 
accustom them to difficulties^ and trials, which itwiU. 
be the parent's endeavour to convert into lessons q£ 
|Atient endurance^ if not of cheerfid resignation.. 
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But there is another course, perfectly compalibte 
ivith that just meDtioned, of high importaDce for arm* 
log the young mind against the diffieuhies and trou- 
bles of life : this is, to accustom children to moderation^ 
atidto teach them from the first to do as much as ma^ 
be for themselves, instead of depending on others for 
their conveniences and comforts. Moderate habits 
have been celebrated as sources of happiness by Mr. 
Faley^ and with the felicity with which he handles 
most topics unconnected with his erroneous principle 
(as I deem it) of general expediency. It is, there- 
fivre, perfbctly unnecessary for. me to enlarge on the 
value of auch habits** It is apparent, how contented 
with a little tboae are prepared to be, whose hab« 
li^ lead them to look for little; and how large a 
jKurtion of the trials of those who are used to flat^ 
leiy, hattry,and£elf-indiilgence,«)i//|Hi^^ over, their 
hpads.t The want of delicate food and a soft bed 
.will not be felt by a child who has been used to 
plain fare -and a mattress; and rising early in die 
winter wtU be no hardship to one who has been 
^irays accustomed to it. The habits ako4>f shift<« 
u|g for themselves (to use A homely but rex|Bres&« 
ivie ,pfarase) will not only stimulate the activity of 
children, and call forth their ingenuity, and make 
them more f^ased with little acquisitions, as fruits 

* Vide Moral Philosophy, chapter on 'Human Happiness. 

t ^' Will pass over their beads,'' the meaning of this phrase 
in this connexion is not immediately obvious ; the phrase, th^ 
mill eaeife^ wosl^ perhspt, resder ths •eatsBee more penpicoom). 
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of tfattinmn jdcill and eacertbtts, but it will pow^ 
erfulljT tflod to pretefve then from Morees $X di»- 
content. There is no bowid to tlie mireasoeiiUe 
vitties of those uriio are taught to thiakat the Iwifr- 
aess xif others 40 obtain iar> them what^thoy iriA 
They wiil often appear to wish almost solely -ferllfe 
sake of gtriog trouble* fiat whether they tViaHy do 
so or not, itiKS imfertmate person, who fe «aEpecfoi 
tersatisfy this unmeasimble oapacity of wishbig; wiH 
be extremely Ukely to be of that opinion, jiod ex*» 
ante theunpleasantlaiA with no little diasaiisiiicliaii, 
if not with ilkhumeur* Tlsese disposftfoos wiil -M 
caught by the children, and add greatly to the di»* 
content excited by their preposterous and uasatisfi^ 
wants. ThsiS) I conceive, is one leading cause of the 
junhappiness of the-childven, and the unfeding ooa- 
duct of the iamale attendants so o^n obsei^vabhs 
when children of rank walk out in the parks in <Lon-- 
don. How different is the situation of cbtklfen wiw 
are taught to depend upon themselves as much as 
possible for their comforts and pleasures! Their 
Wishes will be moderate and reasonable ; ^forthey 
wiil be bounded by their sense of their own abiUq^ 
lo supply Ihem, of which they will form a far botttf 
estimate than of the ability of others. What they do 
obtain will be highly grateful to them : and when thoy 
fail to obtain any thing, they will impute the failure 
to themselves ; and this circumstance will serve to 
Stiile complaint, or afford the parent an opportunity 
of showing its absurdity. The propriety of the ii^en, 
(em h^e^recommended wiU be readily acknowledge 
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ed iy cfcildrea. Tfcey will easBy undwstand, th«: 
we o^ht to iiiieifere as little as wmy be wilfa the hap- 
pmesa ^ Qlb^s by caonog tbem trmibie ; and ttet 
^dUTefeace to the ease and comfort of those abovt 
9s argues a want erf ieeliDg whtxji must be hatefai to 
^ir Jfkidaod compassioiiate Saviour. 
'^ Katoalfliefthc^of pnomoliag moderation, pa* 
*^«»oey and a due measure of brntdikm^d^ will be foond 
^a^Iy sufficieDl, without having recotirse to wmalu^ 
^ end artificial austerities and sufferings. The«s 
t'shouU e3K:eediogly disapprove, though I fear they 
V% somaitffles found in the plans of education adopt* 
^d by good paretHs. Surely they are calculated to 
*A^ the temper of a cfaild^ and weaken filial aflncdon* 
What Clod sends, we all learo to bear more cheerful* 
ly than what is brought upon us (as we sure apt to 
thli^) by the mere wiU of man« Besides, vAita God 
^ clearly the author of the events its rigours are tem« 
INered and softened in various ways* In judgment he 
^meiiabers m^rcy« But when it proceeds more from 
Qian, even thouf^ man does nothing without the di« 
^e permission, it beacs marks of his short sighted- 
aess and viokace. Compare the suffisrings inflicted 
by tiie Inquisition, with those which proceed from 
natural dkMapen. Well might David, when al<- 
Weda choice of evik, say, ^^ Let me fall now into^ 
'^the hand of the Lord, for very great are his mer- 
^^- cies ; but let me not fall into the hand of man." 

The habits, which have been mentioned, besides 
l^psuring children to m^t the difficulties and bear 
tW evils of life^ will gi^ t^ mind a certain elevd*; 
U 



tion. Srii^indalgence leads ta^volily; enentttet 
die 8<nil ; pampers the lower, ftDdchiHs and dopeessfla 
the higher, part of our nature* Oar blessed 69mam 
said, '^ If any man will come after me, let btm deny 
himself, and take up his cross, and follow nw." Urn 
well knew how incompatible selC-induIgeaeeta willi 
the recovery of the dirine image in the soul* Uom 
can liberality, magnanimity, cheerful conteplmeiU 
under evils, and mod«*ation and spirituality of mm4 
in the mi<fet of unforseen prosperity, be exfieeladi 
from the self-indulgent man ? His aims vnik be lour, 
bis conduct marked by meanness ; and be will ding 
to this earth, the only source of his pleasitfes. U 
we wish this picture to be reversed, we must <xait 
no means of instilling, by the divke blessings an op» 
posite spirit into our oibpring* 

Ral^ are necessary in every young fiunily, and, 
perhaps^ for no pm*pose more particukriy than fqr 
the promotion of self-denial and moderation* Thegr 
should he simple and definite, and not neecUessly 
numerous ; for there nev^ ought to be room for 
questioti, when one is broken, whether it could- he 
easily understood and remembered. But rules ahomU 
silways be considered as so connected with thepria-. 
ciples from whicb they flow^ that they mi»t be talsr* 
preted rather lai^ely, and regarded as extending «o. 
every thing man^tsHy of the same kind with thiit 
which is expressed by their tetter* Aii cMoii^ 
methods of evading them, and all special pteacKng as 
to their meaning, must be decidedly suppressed* A 
child must be early tsugbt to look to those genersd 



principles and motives which are the guides of the 
advanced Cbriatiaa; and by no means to consider 
every thing allowable which is not forbidden by a 
jvpecific rule, and nothing as a duty which a rule does 
not prescribe. In laying down rules, the parent will 
aixommodaie them to age and sex, and in a measure 
ako to individual character. He must^ake care that 
they shall not only be reasonable, but that, if it be 
possible, they shall be seen add felt to be so by those 
who are to obey them* It is obvious, therefore, that 
ihey should not.be formed hastily, and much less w^n 
jk fault has just been committed by a child, and the 
jpind o£ the parent may be less serene than is usual* 
When established, they should not be lightly cbang- 
^. 3ut it is better to change or annul a rule^ than 
to wink at the breach of it \ — a mode of proceeding 
which mu5t produce the worst effects on the princi- 
pies and habits of the child, and must undermine the 
authority of the parent. 

iiy readers will expect, that I should say some- 
thing on the subject of prayer ; but important as that 
iubject is, I am desirous first of adverting to a sub^ 
ject perhaps still more important, — the preparation 
for prayer* I imagine that coldness of heart and 
wandering of thought in prayer proceed more fixim a 
want of due preparation than from any wrong system 
ij^ prayer itself. If this is the case with persons of 
mature age, it is likely to be much more so with chil- 
dren, whose minds are so lively and volatile, and 
whose self- command and habits of piety are so weak 
and imperfect. Consider what it is to make a child 
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pass ioiniediaUly from its play to its prayers, wUI 
scarcely the interval of a moment to quiet its mmd^ 
and with no endeavour on the part of the parent to 
bring iu soul into a frame fit for ad^h^essing its Ak 
mighty Maker and Redeemer. And yet this case I 
l<^ar, or one very like to it, is not imcommon. Sore* 
iy tbi$ practice must be offensive to- the Lord of lieap 
yen and earth, and lead the child to look o» prayecj 
not as an exercise of pious affections, but aus little 
more than the decent repetition of a good farm ef 
words. , At times, when the mind is in a more favour* 
able state for prayer, it is often scarcely, if at aU^ 
j'.aised to Qod, because the attention has n6t beeor 
called to the nature of the duty to be performed. A 
&w wprds from a parent, before the child falls ooh 
his knees, would frequently give, under God's bless* 
ing, the spirit of prayer to a service which> may. ap» 
pear likely otherwise to be little better than a mem- 
ceremony. How deserving, then, is this point of a 
parent's attention ! Our liturgy sets before hka an 
excellent example, in the address preceding the 
Confession j the object of which is to prepare tfai» 
congregation for the service which follows. 

Butanothermostimportant preparation for prayer 
remains to be mentioned. This is, self-examination ; 
— ^an exercise of the soul indispensable, I thkk, to 
every Christian, and requiring to be begun at a very 
early period. Of course, its circumstances must de- 
pend on the age of the child, but its substance ought 
by no means to be omitted. A very young child (one 
of two or three years oki) cannot be expected to ex^ . 



amifie himieif ; but tike parent must remind him of 
di» 0F two Saiutts, or one er two victories over press** 
ntg temptation, on very recent occasions, and lead 
Jiiirk to right feelings respeetkig them* By degrees, 
if tfaM call to recollection is regularly practised once 
^nrtwice a day, the exercise, though extremely short 
at'first; will become a tittle longer, and the child's 
jRHfttings will be drawn into the habit, first, of being 
tiiore easily led into the right course, and, after a 
tHiile, of taking it of their own accord* Next the 
clfild will begin hknself to recollect what his conduct 
Hbls been in some fi^w leading points, and that with 
feiss and less help from the parent : and so he will 
|froceed, till at length he will extend his view to 
tiiore points, and require no assistance. In all the 
sfeges of this process, great caution should be em- 
ployed riot to fatigue or harass : and it will be better 
td'advance too gradually than too rapidly ; to do too 
IRtle, rathefr than too much. It is also extremely 
iliipdrtant, thattht/incipient religious exercise should 
be made to wear as gentle and amiable an aspect as 
is compatible with the holy dispositions which should 
accompany it. As it is one which, after a time, the 
child is to carry on in silence, and solely by his own 
reflections, if he becomes at all disgusted with it, it 
if^m either be neglected entirely or performed super- 
ficiaHy and without advantage. Let the tenderness 
^ttA patience, no less than the persevering assiduity, 
of the parent be in any tolerable degree proportioft- 
ed to the high importance of the habit which he wish- 
et^ to see established, and there is the fairest pvoispecl 
16* 
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of «icc€$s« The olyect should be, to lead the cUM 
to think over the principal events of the, preeediog 
day ; to recollect bis faults with contritioD, and bis 
blessings with .thankfulness : and then, to coosid^rLft 
little the day which is commencing, and whh a di^ 
position to behave well through it, — to avoid p«gl 
AultSi and to be grateful for expected merciest £ir- 
ery care should be taken to infuse cordiality and 
piety into this course ;, and to guard it against evory 
shade of insincerity, by turning the eye of the child 
from the parent to God, and from outward appear^ 
ance to the heart. Every thing should be accoa}' 
modated to the mind and habits of a child, and made 
to wear an easy and a simpJe diress.. Even the name 
is of conseqnence : and if the long term,, ^^self-ex- 
*' amination,^^ can be made to give way to one more 
intelligible, there will be an advantage in the change. 
The time preferred by me for this exercise is just 
before the morning private prayers of each child. 
Even after the child is able to examine himself with- 
out assistance, the watcbful eye of a parent will be 
wanted to see that he in the main keeps his thoughts 
rightly employed, and does not fall into a habit of 
letting them wander to things of a diiSerent natore 
from those which ought to engage the mind. A par- 
ent may, from time to time,^ inform himself, or rather 
herself, how far the child has been engaged in the 
appointed duty, by asking him what has beega the 
subject of his thoughts. H«re, however, great deli* 
cacy is requisite, and the inquiry must be sparingly 
repeated, lest it sboidd lead to falsehood and hypoo. 
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kisy. If the thoughts appear to wander, the exef-* 
cise, though always very short at theagecrodereon* 
sideration, must generally be shortened, and a right 
dtnection must be given to it, by suggesting before 
tile child begins to think, the general subjects (two 
01^ three only) oa which they should be employed* 
When there happens to have been any thing very 
^remarkable in the child's conduct, it is always ^d- 
-tisabte to point its attention to the fact for two or 
three succeeding days* 

The great advantage of the practice which I am 
fccomrnending,. not only as a preparation for prayer, 
but on other accoun^ts, is apparent. As a prepara- 
tion for prayer, it must produce^ with the Divine 
blessing, the most salutary effect in spiritualizing the 
mind and turning the thoughts to faults, and wants, 
and weaknesses ; and also to motives for gratitude 
and praise. In other respects, it must produce, in 
a measure, the benefits which are the fruits of holy 
self-examination in adults. It must promote self- 
knowledge, watchfulness, and a tender conscience. 
Thus, we may humbly hope, that God will render it 
an important barrier against the inroads of evil, and 
a guardiaa of all that is good. On what vantage* 
ground does a parent stand, wben^ on observing a 
fault, the child can be reminded how much at vari- 
ance it is with his resolutions and his prayers, after 
recdlecting, ia a tonner self-examination^ a similar 
&u1t; and what pain the present transgression will 
cause him when he reflects upon it at the next sea- 
son for reviewing the incidents of the day, aad saying 
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also to rtry useful dbservatioav restiog on the sane 
feondation* Cbitdren are so volatiiey so eagor is 
. their pursuits, so forgetful of good lessoiiB, mi w 
disinclined to self denial, tbat it is of the highest itti- 
portance to introduce as eArl^as pofisibte a Imbito^ 
retigious thoughe and recollection at stated ttees^ 
Is not» then, self'ezaminatioh particularly desifaU^' 
for children ; and ought parents to think any paiAS 
ill bestowed which may promote it f ' I fatly beKeyej* 
from experience, that, if their endeavoors are wcM*' 
directed and persevering, and, above alt, condactel^ 
in a right spirit, they will not be used in vain. 

The prayers for young children should be very* 
short, and extremely simple. As soon as an injlbiie 
can lisp, its mother will let it kneel in her lap, afiriF 
repeat after her a very few words, addressed' to <itM!,- 
after it has seen its littte brothers and sisters at llwftt** 
prayers. l! will like to follow their example. By 
degrees it will require less and less assistance in of- 
firing up its Kttle prayer, and that prayer witt be,' 
in a very stnatf degree, extended. The moAer''^' 
heading otgect will be, to initiate her tender charg«^ 
iti feelings of reverence and pi^ty while so employi-'^ 
ed. These' feeBngs may be instilled, wbDe the" 
ideas conveyed to the ia&nt by the words *ft pro^* 
nounccs are yet very indistinct and imperfect r bat 
the inoFpression on its heart wiB be the blessed Vbrft^ 
of its Sancfifier, ahd be acceptable to its 6od atrif ' 
Saviour. After some time, recourse may be had to* 
more regular forms of prayer. Those for chiSdren" 
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are furoisbed to suit cUfierenl ages* It is highly de» 
sifaUe tJsat the child should proaounce his prayers 
aloud in the preseD<% of a parent, whenever that 
mode can be made convenient, and at other times, 
of some proper person ; and attention and a devout 
spirit should be diligently cultivated, and every thing 
which may disturb the thoughts should be carefully 
kept at a distance* The state of the mind, wheii 
engaged in prayer, will chiefly depend on it^ general 
hsbits, and on previous preparation ; but the securing 
<^j«gularity, external decency, and propriety in. the 
act itself, is a point of no small moment. Let a pai^ 
ent reflect on the infinite importance of communion 
with God at every age, and the incalculable influ- 
^ce which r^ht impressions, «nd the commencement 
of right habits in this point, from the earliest period^ 
may have on future life, and he will be far from 
thinking the care which has been recommended 
greater than the object demands. From what evil 
will be guard his little ones, if not from the evil of 
trifling with (heir God ? And what habit will he be 
anxious to give them, if not the habit of humble de- 
pendence and devout adoration in addressing that 
Being who is the Author of all their blessings, and 
in.whose hands is their future lot for all eternity ? 

I cannot close my remarks, without a few words 
as to the length of time during which it is desirablo 
that boys should continue under their father's roof^ 
This is a question of expediency; and its decision 
amstdepend. much on circumstances. The h^ajtk 
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•f the child, the heahh, lekare, aivl ability of the 
parents, and various other considerations, will have 
their weight in determining it* In general, however, 
I am disposed to think, that it is best to prolong dof 
mestic education until a boy is nine or tea jrears cUt 
and that it is seldom desirable to continue it movk 
longer. Till that period, a moderate share oCknoi4* 
edge and ability will enable parents to educate their 
son, and the mother will be likely to have a doe a»> 
ceiidency over him* But at the age which 1 hav9 
mentioned, in order to keep pace with other boy% 
be ought to begin k) employ a laige prdpoHion <^ 
bis school hours in studying Latin : and hi^ fexh^i 
will seldom have leisure to Superintend tMt siudy 
regularly and sufficiently ^ and what is more impoiy 
tant, his mother will j^neraHy find that he has be^ 
eome too large and robust to be easily managed in 
the father's absence, and that the welfare of the boy^ 
if hot her own cofflfoi*t, requires thai he should be 
placed in other bands. Scarcely any thing can be 
so mischibvous to a boy, as to be master of an indi# 
yidual whom in the regular course of his educatiooi 
he is bot/nd to obey ; but the evil is extremely aggnb» 
vated when that individual is a parent. . When tbis 
ahameful and unnatural scene is presented, bow U> 
tally reversed are those provisions which the Divi^ 
Being has made for the progress of chiMren in knowl? 
edge and in right dispositions, and for the Qsefelp 
ness and the comfort of parents ! We know in whal 
abomination a rebellious son was held under the 
Jemsb law ; and certainly he is not less ofensite «i 
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lien system. 

In such a ease, the paients are seldom blameless, 
especially if It occurs when the boy is young. The 
father should ^exert biraftelf with vigour to support the 
*>i<)rtier's authority : and she ought to consider it a 
civktian duty to support her own, and avoid those 
Weakaesecs, froos whatever amiable sources they may 
spring which tend to undermine it. There is a silent 
dignity about a woman who does not yield to them ; 
and a son uncorrupted by bad companions can sel- 
<Iom resisc its irifiuence, and conduct himself towards 
^oh a mother with disrespect. 

In families where a considerable share of the 
school basiness devolves ou a governess, it is unfit 
ttat, when a boy is above her management, he should 
continue to be her scholar ; and, if a better arrange* 
nent Cannot be made for his education, he must go 
tD school. 

. Little needs to be said od the advantage of keep* 
iag a boy at home, while he can be duly educated 
And properly managed. This course is highly de- 
ttrable for the purpose c^ strengthening his princi*^^ 
pies, ajnd fbrmii^ his habits. I have already said 
something on the high impertance of laying a sound 
tod broad Ibimdation in these great points, during 
the continuance of domestic education. A parent 
who feels on liiis subject as be ought will be anxious- 
to obtain as many of the first years of life as ma^ 
be far the perfecting, estaUishing, strengthening, 
settling ^tftmndatien. He witt be%r m mind the 
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original indisposition of mati to holiness, fats tevHf , 
his lively impressions from present objects, his neg- 
lect of future consequences, and his dislike of a per- 
severing opposition to the natural bent of his own 
feelings. He will also bear in mind the force of the 
temptations which abound in that world (and eveiy 
school is a branch of it) into which his son most soon 
be sent ; and he will be far more inclined to regret 
that the period most fitvourable for paternal instruc- 
tion is necessarily so limited, than he will be dispo&» 
ed to abridge it. 

Towards the close of that period, a boy mnstbe pre- 
pared for the new course of things which awaits him 
at'school, and be cautioned in a more particular man- 
ner against some of its leading temptations. It would 
be necessary to enter into details on these points, if 
die next period in education, that which is passed by 
boys at school, were under consideration. Suffice 
it here to say, that in his lessons he must be taught 
to look for less assistance, and to accommodate him- 
self to his task, rather than expect it to be accommo- 
dated to him. He must also learn to submit to geii- 
cral rules, even when they bear hard upon him ; 
and to expect very few exceptions in his favoxtr^^ 
Kindness to those who are less than himself, and pa- 
tience and good humour under provocations and iH- 
treatraent, must be earnestly inculcated. But, above 
all, be must be warned against falsehood and deceit^ 
tjiose flagrant vices of schools ; and increased dtft* 
gence must be used to strengthen him against temp* 
tadoas of every kind* At the «ame time, the bonds 
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ened, if itibe fMDSsible, -as barriers against evil, or as 
conductors, uixK^r God, to the right path again, whefi 
^ has strayed from it. 

-, If o <ltstinction lias been made in the fc^egoing 
^^IfOarks between the education of boys and that of 
"girls* ^ During the greccterpart of th^ |>eriod under 
;Gonsideration^ the modes parsued with the differeitt 
:sexes should be, T think, very similar. In the last 
year cm* two, the boys and the girb will begin to sep- 
arate both in their studies and in their amusement. 
It is not necessary to be more particular on this sub- 
ject. In all that regards by far the most important 
tpart of education, the draining of them, by Crod'« 
help, for himself and a blessed eternity, the system 
will be the sstme for both. 

In many, and especially in large families, educa- 
tion cannot be property conducted without a go^'er- 
uess. In the choice of one, good principles, good 
^ense, good temper, sobriety and firmness of mind, 
-and competent knowledge, are the first requisites-^ 
ornamental qualifications hdtd a second place. 'Un- 
fortunately, the generality of young women, who 
offer themselves for that situation, are much better 
furnished with showy accomplishments than with 
iQore solid acquirements; and, for this ^ad other 
teasons, parents must not raise their extpectatioQS 
*high when they tsrke a governess. Much, however, 
^f the disappointment, which they too often* experi* 
ence on that occasion, may be owing to themselves. 
4f tbpy do not make fanr and charitable allawaocee 
1« 
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for her defects, and conduct themselves towards her 
in a manner respectful, kind, and friendly, and thus 
entitle themselves to her regard and confidence :' and 
if they do not make a right use of their influence, by 
leading her gently and gradually into such methods 
of education as they approve 5 they must not wonder 
if they find great evils in the school-room. How can 
they expect a very important and delicate trust to be 
well executed, when they do not show proper atten- 
tions to their agent, nor put her into the way of adopt- 
ing the course which will meet their wishes ? How 
can they hope that she, a stranger, will proceed with 
fidelity, tenderness, and zeal, in spite of the difficul- 
ties which she will experience among her pupils, 
when they, the parents, do not exert themselves to 
lessen those difficulties, and to smooth her course? 
How can they hope, that their children will find in 
her a portion of parental afiection and solicitude, 
when she has fouqd in themselves little support and 
friendship, though standing in so much need of them ? 
Let parents take a different course, and they may see a 
very different result. They may then find how active 
are the exertions of affection, how large the returns 
made by gratitude, and how great is the docility and 
how warm the sympathy of a young woman, thrown on 
their care, and, beyond her hopes, finding in them as it 
were, second parents* However, I would caution 
those who employ a governess, in the midst of their 
kindness to remember what place she holds in their 
family, and to what situation in life she must return 
when she leaves it. They are bound to avoid any line 
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of conduct whicl) may place her above her station. 
To act otherwise would be disqualifying her for the 
duties of the school-room, and doing her a serious in- 
jury. They ought to consider eminently good con- 
duct on her part as laying them under an obligation 
never to be forgotten. 
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No. I. 

lExiraclMl/rom the Chr%8tian Observer for Jan- 
uary 1813.] 

Wx are (he parenU of several jrotrngeliiliFreD, and are^ 
aniious for their salvation. Not long sinee one of oar 
little boys went to viAit a very kind friend who has been 
lemarkably sueeessful in the pious education ofhisfam- 
ily. We were desirous to have our friend's opinion o^ 
our son. His leading observation was^ that the child, 
did net show a cordial concern for his faults. Feeling 
the justice of this sentiment, and our own experience, 
we requested him to tell us at length how, under GodV 
grace, this concern might be best excited; which drew from, 
him the first of the following letters. We still express 
sed double; on the subject of correction by the rod^ 
whether it should ever be used at all, or whether it 
should ever he used where some contrition has been al- 
ready produced by affectionate and serious conversation. 
This procured us the benefit of the second letter. Hav- 
ing found these letters of considerable use in the relig- 
ious education of oup children, and having obtained per* 
mission from our truly Christian friend to make them 
public, we beg leave to send them to you^ in the hope that 
you will judge them well worthy of insertion in tho 
Christian Observer. 
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•* My dear Sir, 

^ The gttbjeet on wiiieh jon request my sen^ 
timents is one of the most important in edueatiom. 
Without a cordial concern for a fault, oo\ sound founda* 
tion is laid for its eure. Even if the parent looked no- 
further than to worldly prineqiles, to mere prudence and* 
fair character, thi» would be true. It is eminently and- 
obviously true, when t^e refirenee is to religion, and to 
God who searehes the heart. Without thfs cordial con- 
cern there ean be ni^repentanee,.and without repentanee 
there can be neither forgiveness nor the Divine blessing ; 
and therefore all imist be unbound, even if outward tt*- 
formation be obtained, i, ought to apologise fbr repeat- 
ing truths so familiar to yoir, as applied to adults, if not 
also as applied* to children, to. whom they are equally ^ 
i^plieable; It ifr their very high and fundamental im- 
portance an^ their not meeting with due attention in ed- 
ueation, even from very many religious parents, whielki 
induces me to state them. I too frequently see parents^ 
make the re&rmation of their children's faults a matter 
hi which religion is scarcely, if at all^ referred to ; and» 
little or no appeal is directed to the heart and con** 
science. Thus morality comes to be considered a« con-^ 
sisting entirely (or nearly so) in mere outward observ- 
ances: God, Christ, and ttie Holy Ghost, are little- 
brought into view in the course of the child V daily eoii* 
^et ; and he gets into the habit of being satisfied witJk 
himself, if he doe»nothing contrary to rule, though bi& mo- 
tives may not have been- holy,, and* his heart may have; 
been in a very different state. You.eould describe to me> 
better thani to you, the evils of such a^ state, and: the; 
> hardness of conscience, and other future miseriea threat- 
tnedJiy it. 

16^- 



^ Tke system liere has been, earefalTy to eomteraef 
these evils, both present and fiitim, by doing oar best li> 
leai oor eiKIA'en to have ekid^iaaH their tlnMigbts,aiid 
to haUlna) daily repentanae and teadeniess of eonseieiiee 
MbKO him :•— in shart, to that frano of mind, msfl^% 
proper altowanta fbr their age, ivhieh is required in aU 
of tts by oar Heavenly Pathar. Ta this end we always 
andaavaar, in aorreating a ftolt in a ehild, tor have ia 
vil^t riA^ttS view of it, and to give- the ehitd, partfy 
hy preeq^t and illustration, and partly by sywpafif^ 
tfor * Si vis niO (tere dolendum' est primum^ ipsi tibi^'* ia 
aminemtly applieable in this ease,) a right fteling re-^ 
' meeting it, as an oifenee against his liaker, Redeemer^ 
and Sanetifier* It is too odinmon, as yea know, to ent 
short the notice of a ftii^t. It is strongly bIameA^p^r>» 
haps the ehihl nadergoes some poaishmrnl— perhaps he: 
ia threatened with severe panislimeat if he repeats tha 
ftialt^ or perhilps he is required io say that he is^sorry^ 
and will not repeat it. The parent ia peremptory, the 
ehild is frightened, and all is over in a very short tinie^ 
withotti any nseftif impression on the ehild, esceept that* 
he is less disposed to eommit the oatward aet whidi haa 
drawn upon him these animadversions. Mrs. — «^ and 
I, on ^ contrary, endeavour to make every ftaltof our 
ehrldren to be fell by them as an^ offence against God, 
and a sin to be repented of, and npon repentanee to be 
pardoned through our Saviour. We therefore earefol'*^ 
ly guard against the child's thinking that his ihult ia^ 
reproved as a personal offence against oarselves« . We- 
talk to him solemnly, bat tenderly ^ fteling and expremt^ 
iag maeh eoneem that he has ofended God y eontrast« 

• If you tfrifb ms to be affected, yoa must first be effected. 
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ing hii eondiwt wUh Ae^loTe of G«df painting the 
pleasure with whieh hU hoiinefs waaM be received |a 
Iieayeo, particularly by Christ, and the pain which hi§ 
ain has oeeasieaed»^ In shorty we talk with him, ^ mu- 
tatis mutandis,'* as with a friend with whom we tender-^ 
]y sympathise, while we feel that we have a riglit to 
^aommsAd^ We temper the terrors of the Lord witli 
reptesentatioiis of his io?^ and merey; and we perse- 
vere in this conrse, till the child's mind appears humble 
and softened, and brought into such a penitenf frame as 
God looks on with faTour. The whole often ends in 
a short aflfectionate pn^er of half a mtnttte,or a minute, 
for pardon and grace, dictated by oursekes, so far as the 
child's own thoughts will not of thansdves supply iU 
. This process is never hurried over, nor is it ever brought 
.lo a conclusion before the end appears to be attained^ 
as nothing can be more important, so nothing is suflfered 
lo supersede or interrupt it. It is taken up very early, 
and is always accomodated in its different parts to the 
years and knowledge of the child. It appears formida^ 
< Me on paper; but it is surprising how short, and eveuh 
^ pleasant it is, in all common cases, through its being 
commenced so early and habitually practised. It hat 
nlmost banished punisbraent fifom our bouse, and ha» 
, brought with it various other good consequences. I 
need not say, tbat considerable discriminattoB and di»» 
eretion moat be exercised by the parent Religion must 
be made to wear an amiaUeand endearing, as well as ai# 
. awful countenance. The bruised reed tnust not be brok- 
en; the feeiinga must not be excited beyond what na- 
ture will bear; and if a storm of feeling arises, it must 
be allayed without any improper indulgence, destnietire 

*■ Vaiyiof where vari&tioiL if necsBsary.. 
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•f tbe effect to be produced. You will see tliat sagaeity^ 
and aelt eommaiut are wanted on the part of the parent 
for which he eannot hope^ if he do not maintain an nn- 
ruffled mind. 

^^ There are some neeegsary concomitants of the sys- 
tem, which, were they not so, would be recommended ' 
bj their own intrinsk importance. Holy things must ' 
always be approached in a lioly way. The Bible must 
never be read with levity and indifference. Hymns, and 
the Catechism, must never he jabbered over, nor repeat- 
ed with that hard tone and manner which bespeaks an^ ' 
unconsciousness of their sacped nature. Religion most 
practieaHy be made tlie main-spring, of life ^ and she 
must not only be so, but appear to be so, without dtpart* ' 
ing from her native modesty, and without losing dignity 
by the frequency of her introductian, or by the kindness 
with which she is invested^ You will be aware that ^ 
difticulties, and very great ones, must be encountered^ , 
where, instead of habits of proper £eeling and repentance. 
on committing faults having been formed from infancy^ 
other habits have been formed. These difficulties ctre 
in their kind the same which clergymen eiperience ia 
bringing adults to repentance. In their degree they wsIL 
be greater or less according to circumstances. 1 had a 
child here for several months, some time ago, whom I 
could never bring to a quite satisfactory state of mind 
on. his committing faults : owing,, as 1 believe^ to the er-^ 
lors of his previous education. W^ith our own children, 
we have never experienced very formidable difficulties^ 
i^od be praised ! His is the work f but he makes great 
use of tlie instrumentality of parents,. and gives, as i be- 
lieve, an especial blessing to a well-directed early edu- 
cation. 

^ I remntin, &e.^ 
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" Mj Aeikv Sir, 

^' As ours is quite a Sunday subject, I wilt 
eaiploy a little of to-day in giving you my thoughts on it* 
*^ With respect to punishments, our practiee hasbeenc^^ 
rery generally to omit the employment of them altogeth* 
Qc^ when the child was brought to real repentance ^ but 
at any rate to confine their use on such occasions to 
strong cases, and then^ to employ restraints, and not eoivi 
(oral correction. But we have endeavouced to reeal th# 
ahitd's mind to faults, from time to time, in a solenm 
but tender manner, that they might not slip out of bis 
temembranee ;. and especially at pra^^er time, and other 
ifeasons when it appeared likely t» ha done with mosl 
affect. » ' 

^ We have been led to this eou?sey paetly by i^Iii^f 
kut it has aeeordeA with onr prineiples^ as I will endeaT* 
•ur to explain. 

^Tbe g*eaiaiid leading im of punishments (ia tha 
ease of children at teast^seenM to be, to humble the miod: 
at the time of a fonlt, and prepare it for repeniaace ; or^ 
when inflicted after a fault, to impress the fault oMu'e on 
the memory, that repentance for it may be more abiding t 
and in both ease», to deter from a repetition of the crime^ 
Uirough fear of^a repetition of tlie suffi&ring. Now though 
it has these uses, it has alsa evils attending it. Tha 
parent's temper is apt to be ruffled in inflieUag it,, and 
the child's to be snuned and hardened m Deceiving it ^ and 
the fear of it is apt to lead to concealment and deceit in 
a child,, and also apt to turn hn eyes b»o much from God 
to man, and from the spiritual to the temporal conseqijea«' 
ees of crimes. ^Perfect love easteth out iearj' and one 
would wish to lead a child towards that state as fast ast 
may be, and to foster and cherish the love of Christ* as 
the great constraiiiing prineiple^: in hia bosooL Endea^v^ 
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onrrto this end will be not a little eoimteraeted bj atjs- 
tem whieh draws his mind habitually, on the eommission 
of faults to human panisbments* 

^^ Viewing things in this light, we look on pnnish* 
ment as never to be employed in ehristian eduaatioB| 
when it ean be avoided ; and we think we have found, 
that, under the system I described in my last letter, for 
promoting true repentanee in a ehild, it may be avoide^ 
with advantage in almost all cases, when, under that 
system, by the blessing of God, the mind is become ingen- 
uous and the conscience tender* In cases of obstinacy, 
whether it takes the form of violence or suUenness ; if 
candour and kindness, and solemn but calm representa- 
tions, and a countenance and manner in the parent the 
tery reverse of that of the child, will not in some mod«- 
erate time produce the desired effect on the child^s mind 
(whieh they commonly will, after the system in question 
has been followed for some time in a family punishment 
inust be employed : ^ Debellare superbos/* But even in 
this case it should be sparing and moderate, and inflicted 
gradually, so as to give time to the ehild to recover itself 
from its fit of perverseness ^ and when its temper is al- 
tered and bends to the yoke, and gives place to contrition 
and docility, the punishment should cease. It is to the 
full as jiecessary, in a system under a God of love, the 
leading principles of whieh therefore sliould be love and 
mercy, to bear in mind the former part of the poet's line, 
^, Parcere subjectis,'! as the latter part, whieh I before 
quoted. Then is the time for winning the child, by holy 
kindness, tempered by that mild solemnity which the oc- 
casion will inspire, to openness and candour, and a deep 
but not an agonising, impression of the evil of sin, and 
* To humble the proud, 
t To spare the aabmUeive^ 
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of the love of Christ and his readiness to fbrgire. Con* 
sider how very ill a continuation of ponishnent wouM 
harmonise wilh the promotion of those filial aspirations 
to Ood and the Redeemer. How woitid it operate' in our 
own ease ? And how mueh more likely would it he to 
operate ill in that of a ehild, who, from his tender years, 
is 80 mueh more iiaMe to have his mind and feelings en- 
j^rossed by any thing which, like punishment, makes a 
strong impression on his outward senses ? 

'^ I have mentioned the effect which the expectation 
of punishment is likely to have on a child's communica* 
tions with his parent. It may be worth while to enlarge 
ft little on that point. ' I am sure we agree in placing the 
highest value on ap affectionate and confidential open- 
ness in children towards their parents, tt is not only 
highly gratifying to the parents, aii[d the natural expres- 
iien, and pledge, and nurse of filial esteem and love ; but 
tt is m68t closely allied to Uie promotion of all that i^ 
honest and ingenuous in the child, and with the checking 
and subduing of all that is wrong, not only in his habits« 
but in his disposition. I need not go into detail on these 
points* All that I could say will present itsdf to your 
mind uid feelings. I will merely draw your attention to 
two opposite pictures, which your own imagination will 
present to you in sufficiently vivid colours : the one, of 
a child who feels his parents to be his bosom friends—his 
wise but tender and sympathising guides through the 
snares and delusions of life ; who, from feelings, as well 
as from a sense of duty, flies to them to disbvrthen his 
mind, both in his joy and in his sorrow ; who, in his iu« 
terconrse with them, endeavours to follow in that chris- 
tian path in which they lead the way, to be of one heart 
and mind with them, and to * keep the unity of the Spirit 
< in the bond of peace,' as with all his fellow-christiansi 
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HA emplMtieattf nvUh hur iMt, Wit, mwl iearest^enlt^ 
likfaraitt. CMtnst this slMtcfc wMl what it too ^m 
itiie«eette evwiin reUgiout flunilm— dittriNt MiUiepttitt 
"vf 'the pitFeirt ; Teserve, a«i fcwlMpt^ilieattimi, ^w tlib 
<part of the elfii4, wliii, iii9te«a niT sjnapvtiiitiiis (in tiie 
^lurge sense iyf the wiHil)'with his parents, lianicefs after 
tfiraipanHHis of a very dHferent sort, and «njoys Mindf 
miofft^-^ettfiinhestfrohi'parsotal ohsi^fation. Ihi^ 
drawn these ontlhieo'stroogiy $ htft I am sore yov mikt 
4iaveohiemred4llffef«nt shades of these Aaraet««««aioii| 
yonr neip;hhoars as yow have passed throagh life* ^^ 
^ Toi«Cvra to4he main snbjeet, Ikrom whieh I HaTS 
^rather idmrged^i-Aller having deserihed the eeim^^t 
-shorid take in a ease of ohstinaey -or ^asmon Bt lidft, 
and repentanee^afterwards, yon are prepared lo hea^, 
^at, in a ease vrhieh began with eandonr and reperif«- 
•anee, I wontd hj no means punish, ei^eept in the waydf 
some restrietion, whieh shouM he recooimended rather 
hy-prndenee as a pseeaution, than he of the nature inf 
<« punishoMnt ; or perhaps, by exfteting some niodeMte 
^•aerifiae (siic^ as -staying in the house fonr some honhC) 
dbr the pwpose of ^ preventing the mind's too seoli' -et^ 
^dhangittg salntary impressions for^outltftil iei4ty. 'IMt 
Twhaiever I mtgiit do in this wagF, I^wonld lake spedsll 
<eai« to avoid evary thing austere and fvrbiddiitg in a^ 
«somiteMinise end manner, ttongh these woiM neeessaM- 
%<be marked l^-sdrious bat tender wid^lieetionate pify 
^■nd eoneeni. Tthink I find that tiiis course of prseeeding 
^smswers the pmipose of preventing the aftiir from sli#- 
^ng too-mon «ut of a ehild^s mind, while it seetfres' hli 
^tilfeetioas, disposes him to ^eonfide in me as a IHead aid 
joonfidant, and adds to his fear of having oflfended CM^ 
« further uneasiness, from having brought mueh trouiila 
^mi«eaad4imself. Thoo9hl^hav>a«olieaafmysei^€ 
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^m.i^. w%Ml AS mmA mwff&f wMIe I gite thm 
4eMi(ilifii.. OeflfttiAM wm qAb» oeeiimiigi m mbUk 
Ao Util% ^bitdMii MM to hev wUh f«U htfttto^ tdl Imt 
f f 8«ne «iAfthMri»»r ^r wvMg tenper. Thty «<hm 
WPittettH^r^bvi.wUli a load of MnMim mhI regrd^ 
wMftii Ib^ tvUeali^ h«p« la l^kten by obli^Mi^ b«r 
nPK^Af <umI coiidoleiMe. ¥•» nay be iofe dbe ftlwa]pt 
pHbMi^ageft tbU«ci«Mof piwM«du^(; aadlMnMBfiaa* 
id ibftty sndbf Qadfs bkftHi^, k aammv tb# rery beM 
faiyoMs* I B«od not my > Ibat^ » the «»y m whieh tba 
treats siieii eases, it; is ber aiai ahrajS'ie give tbe kiA^ 
iftgs ef ibe Chvistiea a eenj^ele eee earfen ey erer 
time ef tbe acAeri a«4 I tbiek die sueeeeds weil» 
Bii% after all} wiU ebiUiea ^nA ; tbe eomeiiseiea ef 
|utks «id giaajrd agaiast tbeH^ aalewMthey stand ia awe 
ef seme ieHadUa^e fMiaiabmeal ? I tbtidE tbey wUl^and 
fm tbe smie greimds oa wbi^ m^i and wenea de, jarsh 
kidded ear wbole syslem^ 9t seaie etber feaaded ea -eiBii- 
Jar priosipkay is eda^d early, aad Readily persued^^ 
Jt is thoa^ absurd for adalts ta sabjeet tbeoMelves la 
l^aaaees for tbeir sias; aad. wby sbeabl it aot be r%bt 
ta,sttlgeet ebildf en te as lillle ef tbie sort as laay be» and 
4e endeaaMiras early as laay bate brinf^^tbem te a sys^ 
ism aaakgeu^ to Ibat wbieb we .Pretestaats Ibiak tbe 
s^(bt one far grewa^p people t Tbeir atisidt are eapable 
of K^eiag wreugbt apea by tbe saaie means winch Ged 
Ihus iq^foiated ftp laea ia gcnerd; aad tboae«meafla 
eanael be tee earJy eaipbgred, and eaaliat tea seea a^ 
f^ire thai prepoadcraaee ia a sysleai of education wbkil 
pay aiake tiiem siqparsede the use of the red f a weapoa 
maeessary, ki a degr^, &r OMiaagiag brute animals, and 
aiaa aba, so far as Ms nature resembles theirs ; but it ia 
M» great husivese of Gi^istiaa edueatfofa ta eiafe bis oa^ 
4^iim-*»la ebefiibdial new natare iroplaoied by graee if^ 
17 
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>b UMii; —d « M f tf& Mf — ptmMe to < ai { f it t Urn ♦» a 
diMipliMMiiladl t« the lUteof ImmI wo wMilo«aeottHigt» 
^DoiiiflMi^|io«», thivgh wo cmd iKt — r lo (biaiUi 
^iiaiiliMeiil AA flHieh as Bwy bt^ liiBt our •yoton it o«e 
^f^nAilgoMe* It 10 a mam part of it tomtaUttk ImMs 
of raolate, thoagh ehomfalyicl^deaialiB all yoiata^i 
i w lM o h irty aaUi for saof ifceo. Wo jJipafO fc o W ay t te 
f riaai pl a of aotiag oa groanrfo of r^^ aad "wtangy aaA 
aat oa thooe of iaoliaattna^ oiooyt la poiato paialy IwMt 
hitwHf whioli aro hooagfat wilhia a aarroaraompaiOb No* 
tlM«gM.e«argi»Btodtonwfa.OBtfoatyi aad wakasao 
aoaa of iiwit Wggiag aad «ilnaiag wliiah obowo gaieiaUy 
#laait7 of priaeiplo, mti alwagrtadefootmsjatemof od« 
ueatioBywbocoT^riiwptaetimd. .- . 

*^ in this way wo oarfeaToar to proaMte, ia oor oaai 
efaiUraH that ' Jwrdaets? ivhioh all tho saUlors of Chriil 
matt leani to ondaie. Bat, thoa^ tUrplaa iaawieteaed 
by 08 am^ aflfeeliaa» affidbiUty, ohooffabmny aad detiro 
to Biake oar ohtldrea ha|ipy mUUn the boaads af datf » 
at we can poor into it^ consitteatly with the fppoat trath^ 
which it often ineulcated^ that neither niaa nor ehiM 
must live for pleasure^bilt that hit object and employmrat 
matt be icorAr— the work whieh God hat givaa him ta 
do; and a contiderable part of which (etpeeially in tha 
cate of a child) is to prepare for doing better woi4& hi 
future years. 

^' As to the pateages of Scripture which yoa meBtio% 
I own they do not alter my .vjew of this eate. It it moot 
true, that ^ tho rod most not be tpared' in the eatet in 
%vhieh it ought to be uted ; but then comet the < 
1 have been discussing in thit tetter, What are those t 
es ? Indeed, the frequency and general complexion of tha 
patsaget to which you refer would lead oae to tappote^ 
that Solomon conceived that cases of tlue kiml' wodM te 
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yeifr eommMi ; ftsd, m ikort, tkfti eoiforml 
mmM be m Joftding feaiuie . in a right edoflatiott* 3itt it 
J0 ta be renMmbered iHHier what dii^atali<» he Kved-» 
"wwler one whiefa wag eomyaratiTely lew— one in whiefi 
rthere was OHieh ef bq^arlyeleneat; maeb thail wan 
.ip^mltted beeaase of the hardnen of the hearts of thdie 
«^#iif lived nnder it* Shonld we not expeet, that nnder 
iweh a diapeneation, and for the i»e of sneh a people as 
-tte Jews, maajr things wonld be eigeiaed not well aeeom* 
■lodaied to oar t»es| andy in partienho*, that the a|V- 
<£p«DVed system ^^^edaeatioo would partake less rf what 
hi <in a sptritoal sense) refined and elevated, than oai^ 
Uf enter into ^ the nortnre and admonition of the Lord,' 
under the blaze of the Ghispel-light most graeioasly roodli* 
safed to us ? This general view might be illnstrated and 
leorroborated by many things in the New Testament. 
f ^ Mny^ @od hless nsnn all we do for our ehiidren ! 
iThe eoneludittg lines of Cowper's Task may wel| be ap- 
plied, m their spirit^ to this sabjeet of edneation* 

Bui all is in His haod whose praise I seek, 
lo vain the poet ftiogs, aod the world hears. 
If He regard oot, tho' divine the theme. 
^Tis not in artful measures,' in the chime 
And idle tinkliDg of a iiuDstrer« iyre» 
To charm His ear, whose eye is on the heart i 
Whose frown can disappoint the proudest straiUj 
Whose approbation prosper even miae 1 

^^ I remain, dear Bir, 
-» " Yours Tery truly, &c.'^ 
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